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LADY MARY GREY, AZJAS KEYS, 

A ph lately in the newspapers announc- 
ing the reopening of the church of St. Botolph with- 
out Aldersgate, ‘‘ after having been cleared of its 
thousand and more coffins,” calls to mind the 
above-named lady, who, as a copy of her will 
(Lansdowne MSS., xxvii. 31, Brit. Mus.) shows, 
was in her latter years resident in that parish. 
That she was buried in St. Botolph’s is probable ; 
the writer of the article Lady Mary Keys in the 
*Dict. Nat. Biog.’ so states, but the evidence is 
unknown tome. Strype, who records her death, does 
not refer to her burial, having, apparently, nothing 
before him but the will ; nor does Dean Burgon, 
who, in his ‘ Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gres- 
ham,’ tells Lady Mary's story; nor is the fact 
revealed in the tate Papers, so far as calendared. 
I have troubled the rector of St. Botolph’s with the 
inquiry ; but he not having been able to give me 
more than the too frequent reply, ‘‘ The register for 
the period has been lost,” I would now refer to 
*N. & Q.,’ and at the same time inquire if there 
is likely to be a transcript of the missing registers ; 
indeed, I would seek enlightenment as to tran- 
scripts of City parish registers generally. Do they 
exist; and if so, where? 

I scarcely think apology necessary for inquiry as 
to the burial-place of Lady Mary Grey, believing 
that an almost universal interest pertains to the 
graves of the historic dead. True, she is but a 


minor character in history, yet was she not so un- 
important as to be passed over by Strype in his 
* Annals ’; and the little lady is interesting, not 
only from her relationship to others more famous, 
but from her own story, which, indeed, forms a 
chapter of one of thesaddest storiesin English annals, 
viz., the fate of the three Ladies Grey. Daughters 
of Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, by his wife 
Frances Brandon, granddaughters of Charles Bran- 
don of the same title, and of his wife Mary Tudor, 
Queen Dowager of France, and as great-grand- 
daughters of King Henry VII. in the succession to 
the Crown after the Stuarts, their high descent was 
to them an endowment of misfortune and shortened 
lives. Thus it is interesting to know where “ after 
life’s fitful fever” these poor ladies sleep. 

The grave of Lady Jane, “ sometime unfortunate 
Queen of England” (Strype), is known by all to 
be with those of the illustrious victims of ambition, 
their own or of others, before the altar of St. Peter's 
ad Vincula in the Tower of London. The Lady 
Katherine, who by her clandestine marriage with 
the Earl of Hertford incurred the vindictive anger 
of her cousin Queen Elizabeth, after enduring six 

ears of persecution and captivity, died at the 
ood of her last custodian, Sir Owen Hopton, at 
Yoxford, in Suffolk, and in the church there was 
laid to rest. To Charles Knight (‘Popular His- 
tory of England,’ iii, 164), I think, we are indebted 
for bringing that to light and for correcting the 
current error that she died in the Tower, where she 
at first was imprisoned. 

Lady Mary, the third and diminutive sister— 
** the least in all the Court,” as wrote Sir William 
Cecil—escaped the vigilance of the queen, and 
undeterred by the punishment of her sister, then 
still living, gave her hand to Thomas Keys, the 
Serjeant Porter, “the biggest gentleman in the 
Court.” Cecil describes the match as “ monstrous,” 
and certainly it was unequal in more senses than one. 
Yet at that time the office of ‘‘ Porter” frequently 
indicated an honourable position ; the ‘* Porter of 
Calais,” ¢.g., was a knight or gentleman of good 
family, and the ‘‘Serjeant Porter” at the Palace 
was probably equal in position to “ Groom of the 
Chamber”; indeed, Burke designates Keys as 
**Groom-Porter,” and other writers refer to him 
as “Gentleman Porter of the Queen’s Household 
and Master of the Revels.” It has been thought 
that Lady Mary io marrying below her own station 
hoped to escape the queen’s anger and jealous 
apprehension ; but if so she erred, for Elizabeth 
“took the matter much to heart.” The marriage 
quickly discovered, the pair were at once separated : 
Keys sent to the Fleet, and Lady Mary (perhaps 
deemed personally too insignificant for the Tower) 
placed in the custody, first of Mr. Hawtrey, of the 
Chequers in Buckinghamshire, and latterly of Sir 
Thomas Gresham. In the biography of the great 
London merchant by Dean Burgon we have, as 
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well as the sad story of Lady Mary, that also of her | 
husband ; and the later published ‘Calendar of 
State Papers’ affords a few additional details. 

Keys, after spending upwards of two years in the 
Fleet, appears to have become a prisoner on le 
at Lewisham, and latterly at Sandgate Castle, on 
the coast of Kent, whence a letter written by him 
in May, 1570, to the Archbishop of Canterbury, is 
found with the State Papers, beseeching hie grace 
to intercede with the queen on his behalf, “that 
according to the laws of God he might be per- 
mitted to live with his wife.” His prayer was of 
no avail, and sixteen months afterwards, Septem- 
ber, 1571, Keys died, perbaps at Sandgate, for we 
do not hear of his removal. Search has been made 
for bis burial register, but so far fruitlessly. 

Lady Mary was at once informed by Sir Thomas 
Gresham of her husband’s death, which, writes Sir 
Thomas to Cecil, now Lord Burghley, ‘‘ she taketh 
grievously, begging Her Majesty’s leave to bring 
up his children”; these were by a former wife, and 

are mentioned as being at one time with their 
father in the Fleet, but as to what became of them 
nothing seems to be known. It speaks also to the 
faithfulness of Lady Mary that having previous to 
widowhood used her maiden name, she, a month 
after her husband's death, when writing to Burgh- 
ley praying to be restored to the queen’s favour, 
“God having now removed the occasion of Her 
Majesty's justly conceived displeasure,” signed 
herself Mary Keyes. But not until a year later 
was she released from the custody of Sir Thomas ; 
then, perhaps, she had the queen’s forgiveness, for | 
there is indication of this in her New Year's pre- 
sentation to Elizabeth at Hampton Court of “two 
pair of sweet glover, with four dozen buttons of 

ld, in every one a seed pearl,” then receiving 
— her sovereign cousin “a cup with a cover 
weighing 18 oz.”* This, however, was on Jan. 1, 
1578, about six years after she had been set at 
liberty, and but a few months before her deatb, 
which occurred on April 20, 1578.+ Her will had 
been made only three days before, and it shows 
that her last residence was in the parish of St. 
Botolph without Aldersgate. The will is certainly 
interesting in naming her friends and servants, 
and in its indication of her condition. Strype 
quotes but a portion of it, and, not aware that it 
has ever been wholly printed, I offer to the Editor 
my transcription of the copy above referred to :— 

[Endorsement] A coppy of the La, Mary Grayes | 
laste will and testament. 

In the name of ged Amen the xvij daye of Aprill in | 
the yeare of our lord god 1578 And in the xx™ yeare of | 


* Nichols’s * Progresses,’ ke., ii, 65, 81. P 

+ Fuller, in bis * Worth gives the date, Lady 
Mary was fourteen years old in 1559, when her mother 
Frances Brandon, Duchess of Suffolk, died (see Inq. | 
p.m., ‘ Cal, State Papers, Dom., Add., 1580-1625,’ p, 404) ; | 
therefore born in 1545, and about thirty-three years of | 
age at time of her death in 1578, 


the Raigne of our Soversigne Ladye Elizabethe by the 
4 of god of England Fraunce and Irelande Queene 
efendor of the faithe I the Ladye Marye Greye of the 
‘ishe of St. Botolphe w'out Aldersgat in the Citie of 
ondon widowe of wholl minde and of good and perfect 
remembraunce laude and praise be unto Almightie god 
therfor doe ordaine and meke this my last will and testa- 
mente in manner and forme followinge repealinge herbie 
and utterlie revolkinge all former willes and testamentes 
whatsoever hertofor by me made and ordained And 
furste as toutchinge my soull I comitt y* same to y* 
mercie of god Almightye my Savior and redemer by 
whose deathe and passione onelie w“out any other waies 
or meanes | truste to be eaved under whose true churche 
1 proteste myse!f unto the wholl world to die an humble 
and true repentant personne for my sinnes committed 
And as for my bodie I commit the same to be buried 
where the Quens ma'tie shal] thinke most meete and 
convenient Itm. I will that all such debtes and duties 
as of right and consciens I doe owe unto any personn or 
pereons be well and trulie contented and paide by m 
executores herafter by me made and ordained Itm. I 
geave & bequeathe unto my verie good ladie and graund- 
mother the Dutchess of Suffolks grace* one paere of 
hand Braclettes of gould w" a jacinte stonne in eatche 
Bracelette w® Bracelattes were my 1. grace my late 
mothers or els my Juell of unycornes horne w"scever 
likethe here grace best to take And wsoever herr 
grace refurathe I geave and bequeathe the eame to my 
verie good ladie y* lady Susanne Countesse of Kentet 
Itm. I geave to my verie good lady and cosenne the 
tesse of Li Tone girdle of gouldsmithes worke 
set all w™ pearle and buttons of gould Itm. I geave to 
my verie good |. and sister my |. Marie Bartye§ and to 
M® Peregrine Bartye§ her husband my best gilt cupe 
and my best saltceller of sylver and gilt Itm. I geave to 
my verie good }. and cowsene my }. Stafford] a tablet 
of gould w™ an aggett in it Itm. I yeave to my verie 
good 1. my |. “yg one tankarde of sylver and gilt 
Itm. I geave to my |. Margaret Nevell** a traine kirtle 
of yellowe vellet w'® a foreple [?] belonginge to it of 
the same Itm. I geave unto her also my best gowne 
of blacke vellet and a kirtle of blacke vellet to the same 
co we is cutte under murrey farlett[?] Itm. 
geave unto her more one petticotte of crimson satten 
garded about w' a blacke gard of vellet and a gould 
lace ymbrothered uppon the same Itm. I geave to my 
verie good 1. my 1. Throckmortonne a boulle of silver 
and gilt w™ a cover Itm. I geave to my verie frend 
M* Blaunche a Parre a little gilt bowlle w™ a cover to 


* Katherine, only daughter and heir of William, Lord 
Wile de Eresby, fourth and last wife of Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, therefore step-grandmother 
of the testatrix. The duchess married, secondly, Richard 
Bertie, Eeq., and died in 1580, 

+ Susan, daugbter of Richard Bertie, Esq., by Kathe- 
rine, Duchess of Suffolk, and wife of Reginald Grey, 
Earl of Kent. 

t Elizabeth, “ the fair Geraldine,” daughter of Gerald 
Fitz-Gerald, Earl of Kildare, and third wife of Bdward 
Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, 

Mary, daughter of Jobn Vere, Earl of Oxford, and 
wife of Peregrine Bertie, eventually Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby, son of Richard Bertie, Eoq., by Katherine, 
Duchess of Suffolk, who in her own right was Baroness 
Willoughby de Eresby. 

Mary, daughter of Edward Stanley, Earl of Derby, 


and wife of Edward, Lord Stafford. 


{ Anne, sister of above Lady Stafford, and wife of Sir 


John Arundel, Knt., of Lanherne, co. Cornwall. 
} ** This Nevill lad 


ly I cannot identify. 
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i¢ Itm. I geave to my verie good cosen M™ Hall the 
elder one neaste of plaine small silver bowlles Itm. I 
geave to my verie good cowsenn M™ Duport the elder 
one standinge cup of silver and gilt wa cover Itm, 
I geave to my gossoppe M' Morrisonne a cowple of 
small silver bowles pynked Itm. I geave more to my 
cowsenn M* Hall a gowne of blacke vellet set about 
wt buttons and a blacke vellet kirtle layed about 
wtt a purple and blacke silke billmmer [?] lace Itm. 
I geave to my daughter (? goidaughter) Janne Merrick 
one good fethered bedde aud a boulstere to the same 
and the three peres of hanginge w® | have of myne 
owne and a cowple of covered stoolles Itm. | will 
that the leasse of my howse wherin I now dwell be 
sould and the money comminge therof after the rent 
is paidd that is due to the landlord alreadie | geave 
the residue to Marrie Merrick my goddaughter to 
be kepte in the hand of my cowsen Edmond Haull to 
the use and behoof of the child untill suche tyme as 


Sete 


of xxj yeares Itm. | geave to Rachell Broune iiij'* to 
be likewise kepte in the handes of my cosen Edmond 
Hall to the use and commoditie of the wenche untill 
shee come either to be married or els to the tearme of 
xxj yearesas aforsaid I[tm. I giue to Anne Gouldwell 
my servant half a dozen of silver spones and twoe 
trenchers plattes of silver Itm. I giue to Katherin 
Duport my servant one trencher platte of silver gilt 
about theeddge Itm. I giue to Robt. Savell my servant 
my blacke coatche geldinge with my coatche and furni- 
ture belonginge Itm. | geave to Henrie Gouldwell my 
servant my baie coatche geldinge Itm. I giue unto Wil- 
liam Parfoot (qy.; Parpoint erased] iiij'* to binde him 
prentice to some good occupacon suche as my executores 
shall thinke meet and convenient Itm. the residue of 
all my goodes and catteles bothe moveable and immove- 
able leasses houshould stuffe jeuelles platte money dettes 
and all other my goodes by whatsoever name or names 
thei beare or ought to be called w either I be myself 
or by myne owne handes bave not geaven or befor in 
this my last will and testwnent not bequeathed or 
assigned I will that of the same be made th» most that 
can be And my debtes being paide my funeral! charges 
& expenses performed And theiss my legacies con- 
taigned in this my p’sent testament fufiled | will that 
the same be equallie devided amongst my forsaied 
servantes And the rest not named by the handes of my 
trustie and welbeloved cowsens Mr. Edmond Hall and 
Mr. Thomas Duport esquires whome I constitude 
ordaine and make my executores of this my p'nt last 
will and testament hoping thei will finishe and accom- 
plishe the same according to the effectes and my true 
meaninge herine as my assured hope and speciall trust 
istherin, In witnesse wherof that this is my verie true 
last will and testament I have hereunto subscribed my 
nam; and set to my seall the day and yeare furat above 
written. 

In this copy of the will the signature of the 
testatrix is not transcribed ; the existence of the 
original is very questionable. 

Reverting to the question of the burial of Lady 
Mary Grey, it will be observed that by her will 
she appointed it to be wherever the queen should 
think most meet and convenient. It is possible, 
therefore, that she was interred with other mem- 


bers of her family, elsewhere than at St. Botolph’s 

without Aldersgate. The church contains several 

mural monuments—anot earlier, I think, than the 

seventeenth century —and it is to be hoped that its 

history, memorials, and registers will some day 

receive due attention. W. L. Rorrow. 
27, Elgin Avenue, Westbourne Park, W. 


“CONSTITUTION " IN A POLITICAL SENSE. 
(Concluded from p. 255.) 


The following additi»nal quotations will, I think, 
conclusively prove the inadequacy of the ‘N. E. D.’s’ 
treatment :— 


“Tt may not perhaps be taken notice of what sort of 
offence it is for many persons to meet together and joyne 
in framing or preserving presenting} Petitions, to have 
any of y* Constitutions of this Realm» either altered or 
repealed especially at such a time when there is no Par- 
liament sitting, by whom such alterations or Repeales 
may be made.”—‘Sp. of Essex to the City Council of 
Dublin,’ March 20, 1673/4 (‘ Essex Papers,’ vol. i. p, 189, 
Camden Society). Compare, “in all citys of ye hm 
constitution of them isso already ” (Oct. 1, 1672, sid. 


p. 32). 

“If you finde it fit to publish our orders and con- 
stitutions, pe shall in our name signify to the arch- 
bishops and bishops that our pleasure is that no minister 
be prejudiced or molested for his privat opinions concern- 
ing Church Government.”—‘ Private Instructions from 
Charles II. to Lauderdale’ (‘ Lauderd. Papers,’ vol, ii. 
p. 187, Camden Society). 


My next extracts shall be from Mr. OC. H. 
Firth's invaluable work the ‘ Clarke Papers,’ vol. i., 
1891 (Camden Society), pp. 268 et seg.: — 


“Treton : Wee have said we desire [first] to have the 
constitution of the supreame aucthority of this kingdome, 
reduced to that constitution which is due to the people 
of this kingdome.” 

“(At the Council of the Army's meeting held at Putney, 
Ostober-November, 1647) :—The Paper called the Agree- 
ment read. Afterwards the first Article (‘that the 
people of England, being at this dxy very unequally dis- 
tributed by Counties, Cities, an! Burroughs for the 
election of their deputies in Parliament, ought to be 
more indifferently proportioned, according to the number 
of the [nhabitants...... ") read by itt self. Ireton: The 
exception that lies in itt is this. [tt is said, ‘The people 
of England,’ &c.......they are to be distributed ‘ accord- 
ing to the number of the inh«bitants,’ and this doth 
make mee thinke that the moaning 1s, that every man 
that is an inhabitant is to be equully consider'd, and to 
have an equal voice in the election of the representors, 
those persons that are for the Generall Representative ; 
and if that bee the meaning then [ have something to 
say against itt. But: if itt bee onely that those people, 
that by the Civill Constitution of this kingdome, which 
is origina!l and fundamentall, and beyond which I am 
sure noe memory of record does goe—(interruption : 
‘Nott before the Conquest’). Butt before the Conquest 
it was soe. Lff itt bee intended, that those that by that 
Constitution that was before the Conquest, that hath bin 
beyond memory, such persons that have been before [by] 
that Constitution [the Electors], should be (etill] t 
—_ I have noe more to say against itt.”—Pp. 299, 
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“ Treton : I am sure if wee looke uppon that which is 
the utmost within man’s view of what was originally the 
constitution of this Kingdome, [if wee] looke uppon that 
which is most radicall and fundament:!!, and which if 
you take away there is noe man hath any land, any 
goods [or] any civill interest, that is this: that those 
that chuse the Representors for the making of Lawes by 
which this State and Kingdome are to be govern’d, are 
the persons who taken together comprehend the local! 
interest of this kingdome ; that ie, the persons in whome 
all land lies, and those in Corporations in whome all 
trading lies. This is the most fundamental! Constitution 
of this Kingdome, which if you doe nott allow you 
allow none att all. This Constitution hath limited and 
determined itt that onely those shall have voices in 
Elections.” 


It is to be borne in mind, when the above is 
read, that Ireton had been a law-student. 


“To the meane time the king [Edw. IV.] caulyd a 
parlyament at Westminster......wherein first wer revyved 
all suche his constitutions and lawys, which had D 
repealyd and abrogatyd a lyttle before by King Henry 
the Vith,”—Polydore Virgil, ‘ Hist. Eng.,’ translated 
temp. Hen. VIII., p. 159 (Camden Society). 

“Tt may please you therefor to understonde we have 
had befor us as well my lord deputie, the mayre, and all 
the counsaill of the said towne, as also diverse othera of the 
kinges true servauntes of the same, and examyned every 
of theym apart, what the cause is that the good olde, and 
holsome lawes, ordinances, and constitutions of the eaid 
towne and marches, made by the kinges highnes, have 
not been followed and put in due execution.”—‘ Com- 
missioners on State of Calais: Report to Cromwell,’ 1535 
(‘ Chronicle of Calais,’ p. 130, Camden Society). 


D. Y£ I do abjure me, or put me to execucyon 


P. W. I dare say he breaketh no popyshe conetytucyon, 


Bp. Bale’s ‘ King Johan, 
and cf. p. 57. 
“ But now are found new constituciouns of procuracies 
and customis and other expensis, so that noither sacra- 
ment, nor benefice, nor ministry is yeven nor tan frely 
after Cristis bidding ; but overal goth symonie privaly or 
} a Apol. Loll.,’ p. 78, fourteenth century (Camden 


3 (Camden Soc.), 


Whence also the following :— 


Bat now are men lettid oftun bi lawis, rewlis, 
ani constituciouns, to wirk after the spirit, or to do the 
merciful dedis or rightfulness frely, bi autorite of Crist.” 


—P. 80. 

A reader of Bishop Russell's speeches (temp. 
Edward V.) cannot, I think, but be oanueied 
that the term was used in England down to that 
time only in the sense of a royal, imperial, or 
ecclesiastical constitution as above (the quotation 
in the ‘N. E. D.’ from Gower does not disprove 
this). The bishop is constantly hovering over the 
constitutio reipublice and the constitutio corporis 

ound, now so familiar to us, bat never once (I 

lieve) alights on it. I am inclined at present to 
think that the political metaphor was introduced 
prominently by James I., that it was immediately 
adopted by the opponents of the Court, and that it 
thus had a “republican face,” almost from the 
start. I need not say that I would welcome any 


further light on this important term—whether | 


confirmatory or destructive of my own conclusions 
is, of course, immaterial. 

48, Comeragh Road, Weet Kensington. 

P.S.—The following passage, at the end of 
Bacon’s essay ‘ Of Greatnes of as ’ (1612), 
I quote from the excellent “Golden Treasury” 
edition of the ‘ Essays’ (p. 328) :— 

“ But certainly in the Great Frame of Kingdomes and 

Commonwealths, it is in the power of Princes or Estates, 
by ordinances, and constitutions, and maners which they 
ma introduce, to sowe greatnesse to their posteritie 
and succession. 
This is the essay (in an enlarged form the twenty- 
ninth of the 1625 edition) which points out the 
supreme importance of “ the command of the seas” 
—a truth, then a truism, then a commonplace, and 
lastly a platitude so stale that editors of the 
‘Essays’ (¢.g., Dr. E. A. Abbott) had come to 
think it unworthy of note or comment, until Capt. 
Mahan, without going an inch beyond Bacon’s 
warrant, has once more brought the fact home to 
us. 


Heratpry.—There is one great and striking 
difference between ancient and modern beraldry. 
Ia feudal times no two persons, however nearly 
connected by blood, bore precisely the same coat 
of arms. A coat of arms always belonged to the 
head of the house, all the other members of the 
family differencing their arms, each in a distinct 
way, so that no two of them bore exactly the same 
coat. Now all this is changed, every cadet bear- 
ing the arms of his chief without any distinction 
whatever. The strange part of it is that the College 
of Arms appears to authorize these assumptions, 
although it contradicts itself by the clause on dif- 
ferencing, which it inserts in every grant of arms it 
issues : ‘* To be borne and used for ever hereafter 
by the said John Smith and his descendants with 
due and proper differences according to the law of 
arms,” ese words are invariably used in every 
modern grant, as words to the same effect were 
used in every ancient one. 

I can only account for the disregard of this vital 
heraldic rule in the following way. Toe immense 
increase of population, and with it the correspond- 
ing increase of coats of arms, would render differ- 
encing as formerly carried out almost impossible. 

Then, again, pedigrees have greatly altered from 
what they formerly were. In earlier pedigrees 
younger sons were hardly ever —— unless 
they happened to acquire an estate by marri 
with ay then they 
preferred taking their wife’s name and undiffer- 
enced coat to keeping their own with a mark of 
cadency. 

Failing such fortunate marriage, they retired to 
& monastery and were not heard of again. 

Now, however, a pedigree embraces every mem- 
ber, male and female, of a family ; so that we see a 
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host of struggling middle-class people in every | of longevity in his sketch of the ‘ Struldbrugs,’ his 
conceivable business and profession all claiming writings appear to have had little or no effect, for 
and using the same arms as the chief of their house, certain it is that the average duration of human 
Arms may, therefore, now be said to belong to the | life has greatly increased since his time. Greater 
family rather than to the individual. This modern | sobriety and cleanliness, improved sanitation 
= may be easier, and perhaps equa'ly shows better food, perhaps even the advance of medical 

escent, in a way; but does it not make arms a science, may be credited with a result which some 


trifle too cheap? I suppose, however, in these sentimental soft-hearted folks appear to consider 
radical times, ——— like ae else, has to | a blessing. Why, only the other day, Mr. John 
be made popular. — every one of the | Hawkes, of Moseley, Birmingham, died a fort- 
to be ad énfiniium, fow of them would | dig. He wes bors at Norwich in 1704, bat In 
’ |day. He was born orw ; 
escape such mutilation as would make them use- | the West of England longevity seems to be even 
e Heralds’ ege marches with the times. (the parish churchy at Ilfracombe are the 
The only corrective of this undifferenced arms- | records of the lives and deaths of certain good 
bearing is the fact that every one must prove his | folks who managed to kill Time for a hundred 
pedigree up to date in the College of Arms before | years or more, and then Time had his revenge. 
he can style himself ‘‘ Armiger.” But this, though Perhaps some of these good people were poor, then 
it lessens the number of “ Armigers,” does not dis- their relatives must have had to support them ; or 
tinguish the arms of the remainder ; and, more- | perhaps they may have been rich, and then what 
over, it acts in a very one-sided manner, as it must their families have thought to be kept out of 
denies arms to some of the best families whose | their inheritances whilst, like Charles Il., these 
pedigrees may happen not to be recorded quite up connexions were an “unconscionable time dying”? 
to date. It is evading the difficulty by a side | I copied down the inscriptions on a bright — 
wind, and only in a partial degtee ; whereas the | day in August last—a churchyard being a cheerf! 


good old rule, that the entire arms belong to the | 
head of the family only, makes everything clear at 
once. And if cadets wish to be armigerous, let 
them, as in Scotland, come to the College and have 
their arms duly differenced and recorded. 

There is, however, another alternative, if my | 
first suggestion is either impolitic or impracticable. 
It is this. 

Let the undifferenced arms stand, but give 
chiefs of coat armour some external mark by 
which they may be distinguished. For instance, 
let their shields be surrounded by rays of the sun, 


spot in which to spend a fine any and the study 
of gravestones an incentive to the virtues they 
so truthfully record :— 


“ John Pile died 17 May, 1784, aged 100 years. Sarah 
Williams, widow (whose maiden name was Lord), died 
13 Jany. 1788, aged 107 years. William Soaper died 
6 Nov. Taos. aged 103 years. John Davis died 4 March, 
1840, aged 102 years. Mary Ann» Lamb died October 
12th, 1889, aged 100 years. Elizabeth Brooks died 
January 10, 1858, aged 100. Nanny Voauss (widow), 
born June 19th, 1758, died October 6th, 1859. Jane 
Richards died June 13th, 1875, aged 101 years,” 


Space is left for more names ; but as people do 


as were those of the Landgraves and Cassiques of | not seem to die at Ilfracombe, it may be a long 
Carolina. And this brings me to another point. | time before the blank is filled. Whilst I was 
In olden times, when the sovereign granted arms, | noting down these figures a youngster af seventy 
the title of Esquire invariably went with it, not | accosted me and persuaded me to visit the tomb 
only to the grantee himself, but to his eldest son | of his grandmother, one Joan Fairchild ; this was 
after him, and his eldest son again in perpetuity. | a total fraud, however, as she died in 1846 at the 
Bat now that the business of granting arms has | early age of ninety-six. My acquaintance, Mr. 
been relegated to the Earl Marshal and the Kings | George Comer, earns his living as a boatman ; he 
of Arms, a mean and sorry quibble has been raised, has nine children—boys and girls he called them— 
that, because the arms have not been directly | and about twenty grandchildren. Yet he seemed 
Berar by the sovereign, therefore the title of fairly cheerful, and was certainly strong and hearty. 
wel 


aire does not go with the arms. It might as| Now a week or two ago there was a humorous 

be argued that an officer is not an Esquire | article in the Daily News entitled ‘ Centenarianism 

because his commission comes through the War | made Easy,’ being in part a review of a modern 

Office. Grantees of arms are frequently men of | edition of Cornaro’s famous work, ‘ Discorsi della 

ancient blood and lineage, and in virtue of their Vita Sobria,’ inculcating exercise and temperance 

new grant they are undoubtedly chiefs of coat | as the best means for prolonging life. _— 
armour, and on this account alone they were rightly | with all his sobriety and self-denial, fell short 

created Esquires. Aterioy. | the goal, counting but a bare ninety-nine years’ 

lease on a peppercorn rental. 
CenTewartans.—Although the late lamented| But these recommendations are founded on 


' Dean Swift so clearly described some of the evils | selfishness, pure and simple. It may be possible 
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to live long, in some conceivable circumstances it 
may even be agreeable to do s0 ; but we owe some- 
thing at least to our relatives, some consideration 
to our friends, whilst we have no right to inflict 
ourselves on society at large “in second childish- 
ness and mere oblivion, sans teeth, sans eyes, sans 
taste, sans—everything.” Warter Hamiton. 


Smart Apam Grsp.—Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will, I am sure, agree that this is a remarkably 
strange name for a woman. But from a case re- 
ported in a morning newspaper of Sept. 7, such 
appears to have been given. At an inquest held 
on the previous day at St. Pancras Coroner's 
Court on the body of a oy had met with 
her death through falling while winding a clock, 
it came out that she bore the curious name which 
is given above. According to her son, who was 

ied to identify the deceased as his mother, she 
was baptized in the name of Smart Adam Gibb, 
which he ‘‘ supposed was a fashionable name in 
her days.” OC. P. Hate. 


oF Monumental Brasses,— 
It is well to record in ‘N. & Q.’ the reintroduction 
of a lost art or a custom that bas died out. I 
have just come upon the following passage in a 
letter written by Miss Mitford in the year 1845. 
It will be of interest to not a few of your readers: 

“ Did I tell you that Mr. Taylor, the medical lecturer 
at Guy's, and one of the cleverest persons I ever knew, 


was taking rubbings of the different brasses in the 


churches round this year? I was much struck by the 
simplicity and piety of the old inscriptions, and Mr. 
Taylor agreeing with me, he bas had the goodness to 
ng eae aa inscription for me to be executed in London, 
be placed over my dear father and mother, in Shen- 
field Church. I send you a rubbing of it, which you will 
rhaps, my dear friend, have the goodness to return, as 
wish to show it to different friends. Mr. Taylor took 
it to the Camden Society, where the simplicity and 
novelty excited very considerable sensation. Above a 
hundred people have taken down the name of the en- 
a and it is very probable that the old fashion will 
revived. I did not think of that, as you may well 
ine ; at the same time, I fully expect that such will 

be the consequence ; for besides the beauty of the exe- 
cution, and the durability (for the letters are cut half an 
inch into the brass, and it would last a thousand years), 
the cheapness is extraordinary, this exquisitely executed 
plate having only cost fifty shillings. Teil me if you do not 
prefer this walt inscription to the pompous epitaphs 
one commonly sees. I do."’—‘Life of Mary Russell 
Mitford,’ edited by Rev, A. G. L’Estrange, vol. iii. p, 199, 


K. P. D. E. 


Portrait or Rosert Herrick (1591-1674).— 
In a charming paper, ‘Robert Herrick and his 
Vicarage,’ in ‘Sketches and Studies,’ by my 
late friend Richard J. King, of honoured memory, 
who died in 1879, it is stated that “no portrait 
of Herrick is known to exist.” This means pre- 
sumably no portrait in oils, as it is added that 
there is “an engraving of him on the title-page of 
his ‘ Hesperides,’” and “this is not attractive.” 


Herrick himself tells us that he was “ mop-eyed,” 
i.e., near-sighted, and “that he had lost a finger.” 
The small portrait of the poet prefixed to the 
‘Hesperides’ by way of frontispiece may have 
been executed by William Marshall, an engraver, 
who lived about 1650, and it is possible that there 
is a larger engraving in existence. A short list of 
Marshall's portraits is inserted in the notice of him 
in Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters and Engravers,’ 
but there is no mention of any portrait of Herric 
in it. It is said of Marshall's portraits, “ Although 
they are indifferently executed, they are interesting 
to tke collector,on account of the personages 
they represent.” The entry of Herrick’s burial in 
the register of Dean Prior, in Devonshire, his 
country living, is “Robert Herrick, Vicker,” 
buried Oct. 15, 1674. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Lame “‘ Tar Montus.”—It may 
be worth noting that the descriptions of the months 
from the “ Queen-like Closet, or Rich Cabinet, 
written by Hannah Woolly, and printed for R. C. 
and T. S., 1681,” which form the subject of one of 
Lamb’s papers, are merely abridgments of Henry 
Peacham's descriptions of the ‘‘ twelve moneths 
of the yeere.” See ‘The Gentleman’s Exercise ; 
or, an Exquisite Practise, as well for drawing all 
Manner of Beasts,’ &., London, 1634, lib. ii. 
chap. vii. G. E. P. A. 


Joun Corman (1782-1842), Arcar- 
TecTuRAL DravcuTsMaN AND LANDSCAPE 
PainterR.—It may be noted, as an addition to the 
account of him appearing in ‘Dict, Nat. Biog.,’ 
vol. xii. p. 285, that an entry in the parish register 
of Felbrigg, co. Norfolk, records the marriage, on 
Jan. 6, 1809, of John Sell Cotman, of the parish 
of St. John Maddermarket, in the city of Norwich, 
bachelor, with Anne Miles, spinster, of Felbrigg 
aforesaid. Daniet 


InFoRMATION FOR THE Peorie.—The follow- 
ing gem ap in the Echo, Sept. 17, and 
ought to be preserved in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“The Duke of Devonshire possesses as an heirloom 
Claud Torraine’s ‘ Book of Truth,’ which is said to be 
one of the rarest and most valuable books in Europe. 
It has been rated by most competent and eminent book- 
buyers as being worth at least six times as much a: the 
famous ‘Mazarin Bible,’ the most costly work in the 
British Museum,” 

The ordinary seeker after knowledge might con- 
gratulate himself that he had here some valuable 
facts worth remembering, viz., that there had been 
a very clever man named Olaud Torraine, who 
had written a very valuable book about truth, 
and that of this book only a few specimens were 
in existence, one of which belonged to the Duke of 

t is scarcely necessary to say there is no evi- 
dence of any man having been called ‘‘ Claud 
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Torraine”; that the person intended never wrote 
a book about truth ; and that copies of the work 
produced by the person so blunderingly alluded to 
are not rare, but plentifal, I have one myself. 

Does the very intelligent penner of the Echo 
paragraph consider a number of original pen-and- 
ink and other drawings, bound together, a book, 
in the ordinary sense of the term? Is not such a 
collection necessarily more than rare — that. is, 
unique? And how can he compare a work neces- 
with others of which many examples 
exist 

Perhaps no drawings in the world have been more 
written and talked about than these. They are 
known all over Europe by Earlom’s engravings. 
In emulation of them Turner designed his ‘ Liber 
Studiorum,’ and every artist, awateur, and person 
with ordinary taste knows more about the ‘ Liber 
Veritatis’ than the compiler of “‘ Echo Gossip.” 

This is a sample of the “improved” education 
of the country— crass ignorance putting on airs of 
superior intelligence. R. R. 

n, Lincolnshire. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


German ayp MSS.—I am compiling a 
detailed catalogue of the German and Dutch MSS. 
preserved in all English libraries, whether public 
or private. Having failed to trace some MSS, 
since their sale in England, I should feel very 
much indebted to any one kind enough to give me 
information as to their present owners, I take 
this opportunity of earnestly requesting the for- 
tunate possessors of MS. libraries to communicate 
with me, through the medium of this journal or by 
letter, whether they would allow me to examine 
them. The following is « liet of MSS. sought for. 

1. Sale of Dr. Kloss’s MSS. at Sotheby's, 1835: 

Lot 4588. Alani Proverbia cum versione metrica in 
dialecto Germ, inferioris. Sixteenth cent. 4to. 

4548, Auctores Classici, M. F, Cicero, Biicher von der 
Vorsehung, &c. Fifteenth cent. 

556. Canticum et Hymnor. (Liber) Spiritualium, tam 
latine quam lingua Germanie infer. Fifteenth and 
sixteenth cent. 

4559. Cato zu duytache, Sixteenth cent. Fol. 

4569. Cronik d, Herren von Brabant (Dutch). Fif- 
teenth cent. 4to. 

4572-73. Life of Margarete Ebnerin. Fourteenth 
cent, (1350), 4to.; fifteenth cent., fol. 

4577. Hye hebt sich an die Tafell auf das puech d. 
heiligen Patriarchen-Landrecht. 1441. 

4584. Gedichte, Spriiche, &c. 1640. 8vo. 

4591. Heinrich (Bruder) Predigten iiber die 7 Gaben 
d. hil. Geistes. 1535, 

4597, Hildegardis Caurw et Curie, Thirteenth cent. 

4614, Liederbuch. About 1700, 


4633. Melanchthon’s Opuse. Sixteenth cent. 

4639. Miscellaneen in Prosa & Versen. About 1700. 

4650. Miscellaneous Germ. Poetry. 3 vols, 

4659. A Collection of Old Germ. Poems. Fifteenth 
cent, 4to. 

4667. Theologia. Der Curs von vns lieben frawen, 
Predigten, &c, Fifteenth cent. 

4671. Ursula (S.). Predigt. Fifteenth cent. 4to, 

2. Sale of Heber MSS. at Evans’s, 1836 :— 

Lot 779. Moralities in Dutch, 1551-3. 

1.62, Pfaffe Ameis. Fifteenth cent. 

1408. Saloman & Marcolf. Fifteenth cent. 

1591, Tucher’s (Hans) Reise nach d, hil. Grabe. 1479. 

3. Sale of Libri MSS., 1859, 1862 :— 

Lot 40. Almanac. Fifteenth cent. 

793. Pfaldorff de Ingolstat, Kalender and Medical 
Tract, Fifteenth cent. 

993, Theologia. A Poem on the Dcath of Christin 
Old German, &c. Eleventh to fourteenth cent. 

The last two lots were bought by Mr. Kerslake, 
of Bristol ; but I learnt from Mr. Cornish (Man- 
chester) that most probably lot 993 was destroyed 
in the fire at Mr. Kerslake’s. 

Dr. Pariesscu (University, Graz). 

5, Lancaster Place, Belsize Square, N.W. 


Quotation Wantep.—‘“‘ The surest way not to 
fail is to determine to succeed.” This is cited in 
the dictionaries from Sheridan. Will any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ send me a reference to the passage ? 
direct. J. A. H. Murray. 

xfo 


Porter= Mercator. —Can the marriage be 
traced of Samuel Porter and —— Mercator, 
daughter of the famous Nicholas Kaufman Mer- 
cator? It was, apparently, private,and must have 
taken ee somewhere near 1685. The date of 


birth of their daughter Mary is also sought. 
Urpay, 


Breaxsrears.—What are the best books to 
consult concerning the life of Nicholas Break- 
spears or Breakspear, the only Englishman who 
was ever Pope—Pope Hadrian 1V.? A. H. T. 

[Consult the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. i, under Adrian 
1V., where you will find a long list of authorities, } 


Irish anp Gem Enocravers.—As I am 
engaged in the preparation of a biographical dic- 
tionary of Irish artists, 1 am anxious to make it 
as complete as possible, and for that reason have 
been searching Dublin directories, &c., in order 
to find what artists have practised in Dublin. 
Perhaps some of your readers could tell me whether 
they have ever met with works by any of the 
following seal and gem engravers, who practised in 
Dublin between 1780 and 1830. I have met with 
references to the works of some among them, but 
of others the names alone are known to me. John 
Evans, Edward Lyons, Henry and James Standish, 
John Logan, Hugh Caddell, Jas. Willett, John 
Jones, Jas. Robertson, Thos. Huddleston, George 


| M‘Question, Richard M‘Question, Benjamin Mason, 
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John De Veaux, Robt. Fitzgerald, Benjamin Clare, 
Francis Dawson, Brown, John Robertson, 
J. Roche, John Austin, Edw. Martin, and Wm. 
and Margaret Clare. I should feel much obliged 
if answers were sent to me direct. 
D. J. O’Doxocave. 
1, Killeen Road, Rathmines, Dublin, 


Rarciirre Cottece.—The name of the new 
French President is found in the French annals for 
many centuries past. In the year 1304 King 
Philip IV. of France gave by a charter leave to 
the Count of Nevers to receive toll for two years 
for the restoration of a bridge called Pont du 
Perier. The original of this charter is in “the 
Ratcliffe College Collection’ (Reliquary, July, 
p. 136). I request information as to where Rat- 
cliffe College is, its origin, and its purpose. This 
collection of French charters must be well worth 
& visit, R. Denny Uruiy. 

{ Ratcliffe College isa Roman Catholic institution at 
Leicester. ] 


Herwoop Hitt, wear Hewpon. — Davies, 
‘ Miscellanies,’ iii 465, says that Mrs. Porter, the 
celebrated actress in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, lived here. Is there, or was there, such 
a om or does he mean Highwood Hill, Mill 
Hill? Is the house occupied by Mrs. Porter at 
the time of her adventure with a highwayman 
known ? Urpay. 


Joun Poors, Avrnor or ‘ Paci Par.’—Where 
is the best biography to be found of this dramatist ; 
and is there any list existing of his works? 

Ursay. 


Crvcirix, Name or a Racenorse.— There 
was a celebrated horse called Crucifix, which in 
1839 won the Criterion Stakes and in 1840 the 
Oaks, the Two Thousand Guinea and the One 
Thousand Guinea stakes. Such a name for a 
horse would not be surprising in Spain, Italy, or 
even in France, but was not to be looked for here. 
Can any one of your readers tell why it was 
selected? Crucifix was the property of Lord 
George Bentinck. AsTARTE. 


Lavy Morpavunt’s ‘ Diary.’—In 1856 there was 
privately printed the ‘Diary of Elizabeth, Vis- 
countess Mordaunt, 1656-78,’ kept by her lady- 
ship while she resided at Peterborough House, 
Falbam. As I have failed with the booksellers 
to procure a copy, may I ask if any reader of 


*N. & Q.’ who may chance to the ‘ Diary’ 
would be so kind as to lend it to me? 


Cnas, Jas, Finer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Lammas Dar.—In the part of the country | 
where I live there is always great lamentation | 


early in August, commencing with the Ist, when. 
lambs are separated from their mothers. In | 


the calendar the Ist of August is called Lammas 
Day. Were masses said on that day for the pre- 
servation of the lambs; and, if so, isthe custom 
anywhere now observed ? Cc. B. J. 


oF tHe Mipyicat Soyx.—Can 
some of your readers state the best works to 
acquire treating on the above subject? A. W. 


Bracxatt.— Where can a pedigree of Offspring 
Blackall, Bishop of Exeter in 1708, be seen ? . 


Loyisoy.—A person named John Lonison was 
Master of the Mint, 1572 (Haydn's ‘ Book of 
Dignuities,’ p. 201). Is anything known of him? 

Sroma Tav. 

Portrait or Caatrsrtoy.—Can any of your 
readers inform me of the whereabouts of the por- 
trait of the poet Chatterton painted by Gains- 
borough, or give any information concerning it ? 

CHATTERTON. 

Boston, Maas., U.S, 


‘Sir Ernersert.’— Sir Ethelbert ; or, the Dis- 
solution of Monasteries,’ in three volumes, 1832. 
Can any one tell me who was the author of this 
book? He or she wrote ‘ Santo Sabastiano,’ ‘ The 
Romance of the Pyrenees,’ &c. I quote the title- 
page of ‘Sir Ethelbert.’ .A.Oxoy. 

[The authors are the Misses Cuthbertson. } 


ArrowsmiTH.—A question was recently inserted 
in ‘N. & Q.’as to the parentage of Thomas Arrow- 
smith, painter and engraver, and of his brother, 
John Pauncefoot Arrowsmith, who wrote a book 
on the art of instructing the deaf and dumb. The 
rector of Newent, Gloues., kindly informs me that 
Thomas was baptized at Newent in 1771, and John 
in 1772; and that they were sons of Nathaniel 
Arrowsmith, of Newent, baker, and of Elizabeth 
his wife. 

eographer, who was born at Winston, Durham, 
1750, ao who died in Soho Square in 1823? 
Also, who was the father of Jobn Arrowsmith, 
F.R.G.S., born 1790, and died 1873? Were 
these phers of the Gloucestershire family ? 
There is a pedigree of the Gloucestershire family in 
Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, 3 oe. 


[See 8 S. i. 168, 318, 458.) 
‘*Ristve oF THE Licuts.”—In an early bill 


| of mortality, I observed included among the 


diseases and casualties for the year a number of 


+deaths attributed to “‘rising of the lights.” 


What am I to understand by this? Has the dis- 
ease anything to do with the lungs? “ Lights” is 
slang for the lungs ; and it is a well-known fact 
that animals’ lungs are generally so called. 

C. P. Hate. 
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Ancient New Port.—Judge George 
R. Gold, responding for the Board of Agriculture 
of the State of Michigan, is reported to have said : 

“Tam not a farmer, beyond a few years’ experience, 
when as a barefooted boy I stubbed my chapped toes 
over a rough New England farm, where, according to 
the rhyme of one of her ancient poets :— 

The Almighty from His boundless store, 

Piled rocks on rocks—but did no more.” 
Queries. First, What ancient poets can New Eng- 
land claim? Secondly, Who is the author of the 
rhyme quoted ? R. Hepeer Wattace. 


weaninc “Waertner.”—Is this use of 
“if” good in prose? The examples given by 
Johnson are poetical. I give an instance from 
‘N. & Q.’ (8™ S. iii. 307, under ‘T. G. Waine- 
wright ’), where the use of “if” in two meanings 
appears to be confusing :— 

“TI should be glad if any one could tell me if any of 
these pictures are extant ; and, if so, where; and if they 
have been reprinted in any form.” 


Ropert Prerpornt. 


“ Tarex Fartuines or Lanp.”—I have recently 
examined some documents of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries relating to lands in the 
manor of Collingham in the county of Nottingham. 
“Three farthings of land ” is frequently mentioned. 
What does this designation or measure signify ? 

K. P. D. E. 

Stwonps.—Can any one kindly give me genea- 
logical information about the Simondses, an 
heiress of which family married the eleventh Lord 
St. John of Bletshoe ; and also tell me if the 
heiress referred to was entitled to quarter the Beau- 
champ arms, or was coheiress to any mg fee ? 


Pian or Mowastery.—Where can I find a 
lan of the Grande Chartreuse or any medieval 
arthusian monastery M. 


Raxwortay ayp Normay.—The former seems 
a — rare name. Thomas Raxworthy (Burke's 
. ed Gentry,’ 1849, vol. iii. p, 247) is described 
as husband of Gracia Norman, who was daughter 
of Robert Normao, of Huish Champflower and 
Bridgwater, who, in 1619, married Frances Sher- 
man. Information concerning any of these persons 
is much desired for a genealogical ro, 


Quinta dos Tanquinhos, Madeira. 


Avurnors or Quotations WanTED.— 
Man is immortal till his work is done. 
R. Exsow, 
(The question is asked 6% S, vy. 309, and remains un- 
answered. 
Thou would’st be Hero! Wait not then eupinely 


For fields of fine romance which no day brin 
J.C. Krxa. 


Beylies, 


“CAUCUS” IN ENGLISH POLITICS. 
(8* vi. 48.) 

The ‘New English Dictionary’ has not attempted 
to go back to the origin of this word as applied to 
an English political organization, but has been 
content to accept without examination Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s statement as to Lord Beaconsfield being 
its first user. The word is now, however, so firmly 
established in partisan use that a little further 
trouble concerning it seems to be deserved. 

Probably the first use of the word in any sense 
in British politics was in the House of Lords on 
Aug. 11, 1831, when Lord Strangford complained 
that all the peers had not been summoned to the 
approaching coronation of William IV.; and he 
added :— 

“I declare here, in my place, that all the Privy 
Council were not summoned, but that a selection from 
it has been made, similar to that which our Trans- 
atlantic brethren wou!d call a caucus—particular in- 
dividuals, likely to carry a particular point, having t een 
chosen, and by them the matter will, no doubt, be most 
satisfactorily, at least to his Majesty's Government, 
arranged.""—Hansard, third series, vol. v. f. 1170. 

Thirteen years previously Sydney Smith, in the 
Edinburgh Review, had observed, in an article on 
America, that “a great deal is said about caucus, 
the cant word of the Americans for the committees 
and party meetings in which the business of the 
elections is prepared”; while twenty years after 
Lord Strangford’s utterance, Lord Mahon (after- 
wards Earl Stanhope) remarked, in the fifth volume 
of his ‘ History of England,’ that “ the derivation 
of that word has appeared doubtful and mysterious, 
even to inquirers on the spot ; much more, then, 
may it elude those of another country and another 
age.” The word, therefore, was still an exotic, as 
is shown by Bulwer Lytton’s reference to it in ‘ My 
Novel,’ first published, I believe, in 1853 :— 

“*T think of taking a hint from the free and glorious 
land of America, and establishing secret caucuses. No- 
thing like ‘em.’ ‘Caucuses?’ ‘Small sub-committees 
that spy on their men night and day, and don't suffer 
them to be intimidated to vote the other way.’ ’—Bk, xii. 
chap. xii. 

The January of 1855 saw its first introduction 
to the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ when an ingenious 
questioner suggested that St. Jerome and St. Bede 
were the originators of the term; but several 
years passed, apparently, before caucus was em- 
ployed in Parliament a second time; and then it 
was by Disraeli, who first used the word, and io 
its original connexion, in the debate in the House 
of Commons on May 14, 1866, upon the second 
reading of the Redistribution of Seats Bill, intro- 
duced by Mr. Gladstone. He observed :— 

“ The only result [of ping boroughs) will be that 


you will create great jealousies, aggravate anomalies, 
‘and produce a constituency not homogeneous, and which 
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can be only appealed to "7 costly and complicated means 
ofcorruption. What wil! result from grouping but the 
caucus system of Ame'ica? Some able man will devote 
his energies—it wil! come a profession—to 
majority In two of the beroughs, he will then make bis | 
arrangements with the candidate, and the third borough 
will be neither consulted nor represented.”—Haneard, | 
third series, vol. clxxxiii. f. 887. 

The following year, however, saw it definitely | 
introduced into Er glish politics, in a semblance of | 
its original meaning; and ‘N. & Q.’ has to be 
thanked for embalming it, for in the number for 
April 13, 1867, W. W. W. wrote :— 


“The editor of the Times has twice, in the course of 
the present week, applied the phrase [caucus] to the 
political meeting lately held at the private residence 
of Mr. Gladstone; which I conceive to be a singular 

ersion of ite use and meaning. The gathering at 
Iton House Terrace was neither a cabal, a junto, nor 
a secret conclave; on the contrary, the reporters of 
several newspspers, without regard, I believe, to their 
litical aime, were admitted ; and the whole proceed- 
ings were as freely made known to the outside public as 
the debates in Parliament. Caucus is by no means a 
pretty, much less a desirable word to be added to our 
national vocabulary ; but, if it be adopted at all, let us| 
at least make a right ure of it,” 

But that is the very thing that has not been doney 
for another stride of a dozen years brings us to its | 
use in the present meaning, which is quite different | 
from that of its American orginators. I have been | 
unable to trace Lord Beaconsfield’s employment of 
it referred to by Mr. Chamberlain ; but the Times 
of July 31, 1878, in a leading article upon a 5 
of Mr. Gladstone before the Southwark Liberal 
Three Hundred, wrote :— 

“We may say, and say truly, that the policy of the | 

iticians of the Midl»nd capital [Birmingham] will 

upon us the caucus with all ite evils, but we cannot | 
hope to checkmate it by giving it a bad name.” 

Mr. Chamberlain, writing in reply on the same. 
day, said :— 

“I observe that you, in common with the Prime | 
Minister [Lord Be: consfield}, have adopted the word 
caucus to designate our organization, The sting does | 
not lie in the original meaning of the word, but in its 
modern acceptance as involving the idea of corruption 
unfortunately associated with American politics.” — 
Times, Aug. 1, 1878, p. 8. 

And the heading ‘The Birmingham Caucus’ | 
was given by the Times to a letter, signed “A 
Birmingham Burgess,” which appeared on Aug. 12. 
Only a few days now elapsed before the word made 
its earliest appearance in Punch, which alwaysaffords 
some indication of the date of a term first coming 
into common use. In the summer of 1878 the 
late Mr. Forster bad one of his many difficulties 
with the Bradford Liberal Association—or caucus, 
as it was becoming the fashion to call it—and 
Punch of Aug. 24 had the conundrum : “ Why is | 
Mr. Forster like the Czar?” with the answer, 
“Because he declines to be stopped by the Cau- 
cusses.” On Jan. 18, 1879, it varied the jest by 
writing, on the same subject :— 


“ Mr. Forster is about to” have his portrait painted for 
presentation to him by bis admirers. Don’t let him be 
nted in coat and trousers, but as Prometheus, declin- 

ig to be bound to the Caucuses.” 

But by this time the word was coming into such 
common ure that Punch in its previous issue had 
made Lord Beaconsfield refer to “a small scratch 
Caucus,” while on Feb. 8 it com da wn 
of the Southwark Liberal Three Hundred (whi 
body first led the Times to use the word) to “that 
other and earlier form of caucus, a donkey-race,” 
in apparently confused remembrance of Mr. Lewis 
Carroll’s “‘ caucus-race ” in ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ 
(published in “the sixties”), the charm of which 
was that every competitor won ; and a week later 
it made another reference to the same gathering, 
under the heading ‘Choice by Caucus,’ though in 
this case it was the meeting, and not the association, 
which it rightly described by the name. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s use of the term in 1878— 
which would seem to bave established it in English 
politics in its present sense—is still, however, to 
seek; and it is curious that although in the 
autumn of 1878 and the spring of 1879—the 
critical period in regard to the employment of the 
word in this country—four contributions appe 
in ‘N. & Q.’ concerning the term, they all referred 
to the American, and not one to the English, ure. 
In regard to this latter, politicians will note with 
interest two lines from a parody on Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ 
printed in Boston in 1789 :— 

That mob of mobs a caucus to command 
Harl with dissension round a maddening land, 
F. Rosstys. 
See 1* S. xi, 28; 3°¢ S. xi, 292, 430; 5 8. x. 305, 
525; xi. 438; 6% §, xi. 309, 451; xii, 54, 194, 336.) 


Pourrician is quite mistaken as to the origin of 
this word. He will find a complete history of it 
in the ‘ Century Dictionary.’ OC. A. H. 


Wuutstone Park (8" S. vi. 183).—I am great 
pleased at Cot. Prrpeavux’s kindly expressed wis 
that I should continue the series of papers on 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, according to the original in- 


tention, down Holborn and Drury Lane and so 
back again into the Fields themselves, which, in- 
deed, are not yet half exhausted. My reason for 
breaking off as I did was not owing to any trouble 
or difficulty in the task itself, for I have always 
liked the locality. I have always looked upon the 
Fields as the grandest and most stately square in 
London. You can see St. Paul’s from it, and its 
West Row is the work of Inigo, so that you can 
here touch, as it were, in petrifaction the brain- 
work of the two st artists in stone that Eng- 
land has produced. 

When I reached a point at which I was to com- 
mence upon Holborn, I bethought me that the 
treatment must run to very great length, and I 
could not tell whether saab longi would find the 
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support of readers or awaken any curiosity, 
although I well know also that to curtail it in any 
way, against the inward and natural prompting of 
my own feelings, would be to really deprive the 
pers of all the little value they could possibly 
lay claim to. I signified this with what brevity I 
might to our able and always courteous Editor. 
In reply he was good enough to say that so far as 
he was concerned he liked the papers well, but 
that perhaps it would be best to be as short as 
possible. F took this to mean that quidditists 
generally thought but little of the topic I was 
ba ; and as I care little or nothing whether I keep 
ilence for ever, or put forward all the twaddle—for 
twaddle at best it is—I sketched out briefly what 
might give a taste of what my original purpose 
had been, and so closed up abruptly. I thought 
that thus I might steer clear of both Scylla and 
Charybdis, and that by one stress upon the rudder 
bands—if but the band kept steady—I might both 
escape offence to readers by any too garrulous pro- 
lixity, and offence to myself by cutting down what 
must meander at its own unrestricted will or be 
dissevered from all reflective picturesqueness, If 
our Editor—who must always be reckoned as of 
himself alone to be as two or three in one—thinks 
he may now venture to second Cot. Paipravx in 
this, and reverse his old sentence of “ best be 
short,” by “run on to a completion,” I can easily, 
as time serves, comply. My matter is much of it 
ready sorted, and my other notes are at hand ; they 
only await that vivification of literary garb which 
when the Muses prove auspicious to any pen be- 
comes a miracle, and will place an otherwise mad 
chaos before the eye “clothed, and in its right 
mind.” I say all this, for I do not know how else 
to make myself clearly understood as to why I 
stopped short, or why I am now willing to resume. 
It was no more a pique of mine than the resump- 
tion will be an act emanating from myself. If it be 
asked, I am ready to supply ; if not wanted, I am 
quite willing to step aside and keep silence. I 
now think there are questions very much better 
worth ventilating ; but if such stuff is wanted past 
folly will enable me to supply it by the yard. 

As to the points critically broached by Cot. 
Pripgavx, I am myself pleased to see the 
objections he raises. But as all antiquarian ques- 
tions, I have said, are twaddle, or very near it, he 
will not be much displeased if I add that his 
remarks are foredoomed to be the same—they can 
hardly rise above their subject-matter. Nothing 
of the kind can be better attested, perhaps, than 
that Whetstone Park takes its name from Whet- 
stone, from the _—— tobacconist in Holborn, 
whose token is still extant, who was overseer of 
his Yer and was known to have first begun 
building there. Were blocks of houses called in 
his day ** buildings ” with their builder's name 
preceding? I should think “row” or “rents ” were 


so quite as often, if not oftener. Here on the spot 
we have a cluster of three—Newman's, Portugal, 
and West Rows. é 

As to the origin of ‘‘ Park,” I think it grew 
out of the town slang in those Restoration times, 
that upset morals; when the locality grew pro- 
veabialip@uupatatte its old name sank,and it came 
to be called a “park,” where the loose Court quality 
could bunt their ‘‘ does” figuratively, as at Green- 
wich, Epping, and Nightingale Lane they did 
actually. 

The date 1632 I confess to as a mistake. I am 
afraid my eyes were in fault, and took a 3 for 
an 8. There need have been no difficulty in 
identifying the spot, however, with or without the 
name of Whetstone ; but as nothiog happened in 
1632, the fault rests entirely with myself. 

As to the three dukes, the title of the street 
song of 1671, that I gave in full from the ‘ Poems 
on State Affairs,’ is, I venture to think, evidence 
enough to justify any one in saying all that I said 
about it without farther research. I should not at 
all mind being convicted of uttering a ‘* parrot’s 
tale,” such pitfalls are inevitable to the antiquary. 
Poor man ! he tries to look things up; but so much 
remains that he cannot look up that he must lean 
upon somebody, and then the reed pierces. To see 
whether a ballad bawled in the streets two hundred 
years ago was of perfect historical veracity or not 
would, I confess, never have entered into my head. 
Here, in addition to the ballad io print, I am sa 
ported by Cunningham, and was anticipated by 
Hess, who, generally speaking, seems to me to be 
one of the most clear-headed and accurate of in- 
vestigators, so that I cannot plead guilty in this to 
the ‘* parrot’s tale.” After all, to follow tradition, 
to cling to the sinking ship, is often safer than to 
swim to the bottom with Niebuhr. Most of our 

rofound modern investigators lead us into ridieu- 
co quagmires, into negations about nothings that 
are quite as silly as the mythologies they explode, 
and far less poetic. It is an immensely shallow 
piece of profundity that is content to commence 
and end in merely establishing a doubt. It is a 
waste of precious material, like sweeping down 
dirty cobwebs with the finest ostrich plumes. I 
do not know there were only six dukes in Eng- 
land two hundred years ago, and I am not so 
interested in such great folk as to take the trouble 
to inquire. If Cor. Pripeavx be right it is no 
matter to anybody, unless a memorial cataloguer, 
like Macaulay ; and if he should be wrong he has 
gone far out of the way to make himself so. I hope 
he will not think that in defending myself from the 
 parrot’s tale” I am showing his beak too much, as 
I really have to thank him for what be has said. I 
now stand at command for speech or silence, just as 
& Q. may please. A. Warp. 

Cot. Pripeavx’s criticism with regard to the 
three dukes and the beadle is quite just; the 
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extracts cited by me prove no more than that a | Gengon, and then says that this last could not 
brawl took place in Whetstone Park in 1670-1, in become anything else, “in English,” but “ Jingoo 


which some members of the nobility were engaged | 
and a watchman was killed. I think it was 

Hunt, in the Town, who first suggested that 
dukes referred to in the ballad were the sons of 
Charles II.; but there does not appear to be any 
authority for the suggestion. It seems clear that 
the occurrence occasioned some consternation at 
Court, from which we may infer that the persons 
implicated were near the king's person. It appears 
impossible, at this distance of time, to identify the 
parties. I leave it to Mn. Warp to reply to the 

other portion of Cot. Paipzacx’s communication. 


Hess. 
Willesden Green. 


“To oripg” S. vi. 8, 176).—For etymo- 
logy, see Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Dict.,’ and for definitions, 
and illustrations from Spenser, Milton, and others, 
consult the ‘Encyc. Dict.’ An example occurs 
near the beginning of ‘ Sordello,’ which may be 
quoted, as that poem is not generally known. 
*Sordello’ appeared in 1840, so that the poem is 
an earlier contemporary of ‘In Memoriam.’ In. 
these lines the word is not only used, but explicitly 
defined :— 

The thunder-phrase of the Athenian, grown 
Would like his own eword'e grii 
ize bis own swords In 
Braying a Persian shield, re 
Lexicographers should note this passage as like! 
to be serviceable. Tomas Barner. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 

Mr. William Morris, in his poem, ‘Sigurd the 
Volsung,’ also uses this word in the om of 
grating :— 

Then Sigmund heard the eword-point smite cn the stone 
wall’s side, 
And slowly mid the darkness therethrough he heard it 


gride, 
* As against it bore Sinfiotli, 


India Office, 8. W. 
Another quotation is, — 
That through his thigh the mortal steel did gride 
(Spenser, ‘ F. Q.,’ IT. viii. 36), 
as Newton remarks in his rote on the line in 
Milton. Ep. Marsuatt. 


Tae Errmorocy or “ Jixco” (5" S. x. 7, 96, 
456; 8" S. vi. 51, 74, 149).—I have long been 
interested in the etymology of Jingo, because it is | 
so puzzling. I had seen the derivation from “ (St.) | 
Gingoulph,” given in Webster, and I had rejected it | 


ALFRED JEWELL. 


or Jingo.” But, in the first place, although a 


French initial g undoubtedly sometimes becomes 


bh 
the j in English, as in jail (also written gaol), jelly, 


and jest, yet, if Pror. Sxgat will take the trouble 
to consult his own list of “ Words (French from 
Latin),” in his ‘ Dict.,’ he will find that in many 
cases the French j has remained in English. And 
I do not find any onc case in which the g of a Fr. 
initial gen has become j in English. 

In the second place, it is, indeed, true that a 
Fr. initial en has often become ém in Eng., and 
this has been well shown by Pror. Sxear in his 
two very useful volumes on ‘The Principles of 
English Etymology.’ But in the present case the 
en is not initial, and I have not succeeded in fiad- 
ing a single case in which a Fr. initial gen has 
become jin in Eng.; and I do not know that if any 
other consonant than g preceded the en the ¢ would 
in uence become an #. And thirdly, and 
lastly, I entirely fail to see why, if Gengulphus 

e Gengou, the ou need necessarily become 
oo, much less 0, Fr. 00 and Eng. oo have, indeed, 
much the same sound; still, in Pror. Sxeat's 
own long list, quoted above, I fail to find a Fr. 
word in which a final ou has become oo in Eng. 


In sou, Anjou, Poitou, the only Fr. words in ou 
used in English which I can think of just now, the 
| Fr. ow is retained. We have, indeed, the Fr. 


bambou and the Eng. bamboo, but the original 


_ word is Oriental, and there is no reason for sup- 


posing that the Eng. form has been borrowed from 
the French. And as to the change of a Fr. final 
ou or of an Eng. final oo (derived from a Fr. ou) 
into o, these are very much more difficult, and I 
shall be very greatly surprised if Pror. Sxsat is 
able to give an example of either. 

I have shown, then, I think, that it is more than 
doubtful whether Gengulphus, after passing through 
French and English, would ever assume the form 
Jingoo or Jingo. 

Bat, as every etymologist knows, and as Pror. 
Sear himself is never tired of repeating, form 
alone, however exact, does not suffice for the 
establishment of the etymology of any puzzling 
word. An historical account of the word is re- 
quired also. And this is precisely what is want- 
ing in the case of Jin Pror. Sxgat does not 
tell us, and probably does not know, when Jingo 
came into use in England. And although he does 
tell us that we used to swear by French saints, 
yet, in the case of this St. Gengulphus, who, from 
the account given of him in the ‘ Ingoldsby Le- 


as unsatisfactory ; and I am sorry to say that I) gends,’ seems to have been a slightly ridiculous 
still consider it so, in spite of Paor. Sxear’s | saint, he does not even show that he was ever 
elaborate defence. Even so far as form goes, | Sworn by in France. At the present day, at any 
Pror. Sxeat has not, to my mind, made out a/ rate, he seems to be utterly unknown there. At 


thoroughly satisfactory case. Pror. Skear first | least, three French people whom I consulted, all of 
traces the gradual conversion of Gengulphus into them Rowan Catholics, and one of them very devout 


‘ 
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and always reading the lives of the saints, had 
never even heard of him, and, indeed, according 
to Pror. Sxear himself, his name seems to have 
been more familiar to Belgians than to Frenchmen. 
It is scarcely likely, therefore, that English people 
should have sworn by him, and if they did his 
pame would probably be found, in the first in- 
stance, at any rate, in some}less contracted form 
than Jingo. Against Pror. Skear’s view, moreover, 
is the fact that we never hear “St. Jingo,” as we 
most likely should sometimes if Jingo were the 
name of a saint, and that “ By the living Jingo” is 
sometimes heard, which looks as if Jingo were 
used=God. It is, indeed, a fact that, as I have 
endeavoured to show (‘ N. & Q.,’ 8S. ii. 529), the 
names of some French saints have been used= 
Dieu (when =Christ), but they were all well-known 
saints (such as St. Pierre, St. George, St. Antoine, 
St. Jacques, &c.), and their title St. was retained. 

In conclusion, if Pror. Sxear is still anxious to 
seek for the origin of Jingo in a French saint, I 
can furnish him with one far better known than 
St. Gengulphus, and whose name, when modified, 
is, to my mind, more like Jingo than Gengou is, 
This is (St.) Gingues, given by Mistral, in his 
* Prov. Dict.,’ s.v. “ Gile,” as a form of this name. 
Now this St. Gile (in Fr. Gille or Gilles, and in 
Eng. Giles) is a well-known saint, and the form 
Gingues, or rather Gingue (with the s dropped, as 
it is in Gile and Gille), would very likely yield 
Gingo in Eng.; for compare the Fr. mangue with 
Eng. mango, as also langue with lingo. And Pror. 
Sxeat should be the last person to deny that 
Gingo might become Jingo, though I myself, as 
must be evident from what I said early in this 
note, am by no means sure about it. And, so far 
as form goes, there is no other difficulty about this 
derivation.* This is a long note upon a short word; 
but Pror. Sxeat writes so very positively about 
the view which he has taken up, that I think it is 
worth while to point out how very little real 
warrant he has for being so positive. 


F, Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


I have no claim to be an expert in Anglo-Indian 
slang ; but having been connected with India for 
nearly five-and-thirty years, I can testify to the 
fact that I have never heard the adjuration “ By 
Jingo !” associated with the Persian word for war, 
and, pace M. Deloncle, I am quite sure Lord 
Dufferin, though a student of Persian, did not 
know what jingo means in Persian Hindustan— 
firstly because no such country as Persian Hin- 


* That is, about the derivation of Jingo from Gingue(s). 
With regard to the connexion of Gingue(s) with Gile, I 
fay nothing. At all events, there was a St. Gingues in 
the South of France, and thence his name may have 
been brought into England during our numerous wars 


dustan exists, and secondly because no such word 
as jingo exists either in Persian or Hindustan. 
With reference to the editorial note at p. 51, I 
may observe that while jung, the old spelling of 
the word (¢.g., Jung Bahadur), represents the pro- 
nunciation more closely, modern principles of 
transliteration require that it should be printed 
jang. The adjective is jangi, martial, warlike, 
and the Commander-in-Chief in India is known to 
the natives as the “Jangi Lat-Sahib,” or “ The 
Lord of War.” W. F. Pripeacx. 
Jaipur, R»jputana. 


It is stated that Jingo is an Irish saint in 
‘ Letters from Continental Countries,’ by George 
Downes, M.A., 2 vols., Dublin, Carry, 1832. 
Downes wrote several learned books. esp 


Square (8 S. v. 28, 71, 152).—I 
recently paid a flying visit to Horn Church and 
saw the tablet to the memory of Prujean, with its 
long Latin inscription, still in position on the 
south wall in the interior of the charch. I ob- 
served, however, with regret, that the large slab 
which once covered his grave had been, for some 
reason known only to the authorities, hoisted from 
its place and relegated to a position in the open air 
close under the great east window of the church. 
Here it now lies, in a double sense, for on it may 
still be read the following inscription :— 

FRANCISCVS PRVIEAN 
MILES 
Hic Jacet. 
The stone is broken into three pieces ; but whether 
or not this was accomplished in the process of its 
removal I am unable to say. Joun T. Pace. 
5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


Fork-Lore: Banacuer Sanp v. 486; vi. 
113).—Is not “ That bangs Banagher,” noticed by 
the ‘N. E. D.’ under “ Bang,” but left without 
explanation, more likely to have originated from 
the marvellous virtues attributed to the sand than 
from the story (probably invented for the occasion) 
which Dr. Brewer prints in his ‘Phrase and Fable’ 
under “ Beat” ? ence did he get it? 


Avams. 
14, Eastlake Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


Joun Wittiams S. vi. 149).—John Wil- 
liams, who married Catharine, daughter of Sir 
Hugh Owen, of Orielton, was son of the Rev. 
Hugh Williams and brother of Sir William 
Williams, the founder of the Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynne family of Wynnestay. Jobn Williams had 
five sons. The eldest, Hugb, married twice, and 
was M.P. for Anglesey in the last Parliament of 
George I. John, another son, was a Welsh judge. 
Arthur was Archdeacon of St. David’s, 1732-7. 
Edward married and had three daughters. He 


in that region. But is Jingo as old as this? 


had Peniarth, and was Sheriff of Merioneth, 
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1745. One daughter married. If Mr. Mac- 
KENZIE WiLL1AMs wishes to know more I can give 
ancestry in the direct line to Eineon Velyn of the 
race of Oadrod and the matches of Mr. John Wil- 
liams’s children, but not lower. 


Aston Clinton, 


Ry. Tuomas Hartiey (7" S. xi. 278, 388, 
492; xii. 37).—The burial of Thomas Hartley 
(aged seventy-seven), clerk, rector of Winwick, 
Northamptonshire, is recorded in the parish re- 
gister of East Malling, co. Kent, under date 
Dee. 17, 1784. Hipwet. 


Tao, WILLIAMS. 


Denrait (8" S. vi. 107, 171).—Dr. Lardner had 
used the word derailment before 1854 ; it occurs in 
his ‘ Railway Economy,’ 1850, p. 326, where it is 
explained by the same foot-note as that quoted 
from ‘The Museum of Science and Art,’ with the 
exception that it commences “I have” instead of 
“we have.” Rays Jeyxiys, 


“Ar raat” §, iv. 207, 298).—In a notice 
of Mr. Henderson's ‘ History of Germany in the 
Middle Ages,’ ante, p. 140, it is said :— 

“Mr, Henderson lets himeelf drop into a colloquial 
Americanism which a sedate historian should avoid. 
Pope Jobn XIL., he eays, ‘lived like a robber-cbief, and 
an impure and unchaste one at that,’”’ 


Is this an Americanism? If so Mr. Henderson 
may at least bave the satisfaction of knowing 
that he sins in the choice company of Mr. William 
Morris, in the ‘Story of Olaf the Holy the Son of 


“Erling hed a cutter of two-and-thirty banks, 
and large of bull at that ; in her he went a viking war- 
fare, and to the falk-levy, and aboard her were two 
hundred men or more.” 


‘The Stories of the Kings of Norway called the 
Round World (Heimskringla),’ done into English 
out of the Icelandic by William Morris and Eirikr 
Moagniisson, 1894, vol. ii. p. 25. 
Wittiam Georot Brack. 
New Club, Glasgow. 


James Heywoop (8" 8. vi. 265).—The Inquirer 
for October 13 has the following :— 


“This week's Notes and Queries startled us for a 
moment when we came upon a Note headed ‘ The late 
Mr. James Heywood, F.R.8.’ The writer remarks that 
as the founder of the Kensington Free Library, originally 
at Notting Hill, Mr. Heywood would, were he living, be 
delighted with the scholarly management of the librarian. 
He refers also to the fine bust of Mr. Heywood in the 
Library, and suggests that the librarian or some other 
qualified person should draw up a short sketch of the 
original founder's career. This writer ought to have 
been sure of bis facts before publishing a pa ph like 
this, which might occasion much pain to friends at a dis- 
tance, if not to the venerable founder of the Library 
himself. Mr. Heywood, we ere glad to say, is still 
living, in fairly good health, although for some time 

in comparative retirement, and we hope he will con- 


tinue to live for many years longer, with all that ‘ should 
old age, as honour, love and troops of friends.’ 
As a simple matter of fact, also, a very interesting auto- 
biographical sketch of his long and honourable career 
was published many years ago in the Journal of the 
Statistical Society, prefixed by a fairly good portrait, and 
was presented by the writer himself to the editor of the 
Inquirer.” 


{Information that Mr. Heywood still lives, and, as we 
are glad to hear, prospers, was supplied us by Ma. Mor 
THomas. } 


Keats's ‘Sonnet To a Car’ (8 8. v. 361; 
vi. 199, 251).—The sonnet as printed in Hood’s 
* Comic Annual’ for 1830 is described as being “ by 
the late John Keats”; but this does not appear to 
me to settle the question of its authenticity. It 
appears highly improbable that an original poem 
of Keats should have excited no comment when 
it was published in 1830; but this was the case, 
and although the ‘Comic Annual’ was reviewed 
in the Atheneum no notice was taken of the 
sonnet by this paper nor by any of the other literary 
journals, so as I have been able to discover. 

he sonnet was not included in the collection of 
Keats’s poems made by Lord Houghton, nor in 
Moxon’s edition of the poet’s works which was 
edited with a preface by Mr. W. M. Rossetti. 
The existence of the sonnet must have been known 
to both of these editors, but they did not include 
it in their collections. It was reserved for Mr. 
Forman to give the sonnet a place among Keats’s 
poems on the doubtful evidence of John Hamilton 
Reynolds’s sister, who first called Mr. Forman’s 
attention to it, and the circumstance that the sonnet 
had been transcribed by Charles Woodhouse in a 
commonplace book he kept of his friend’s pro- 
ductions. 

I believe the sonnet was the work of Jobn 
Hamilton Reynolds, who had a remarkable knack 
of imitating the peculiarities of his contemporarier, 
notably of Wordsworth, whom he annoyed very 
much by publishing an imitation of ‘ Peter Bell’ 
before the appearance of the origi I have 
given my reasons in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. v. 361, to 
which I would refer Mr. Rossetti. 


Joun Hess. 
Willesden Green, N.W, 


Tae Captat ve Boz 8. vi. 246).—Mr. 
Ginss’s note is to some extent unnecessary. 
Mr. Torrennam originally wrote (p. 109) of “ Sir 
Cupdall de Buche (or de Buz),” taking the name 
from Burke’s ‘Extinct Peerage,’ s.v. “ Audley,” where 
it appears simply as ‘‘Captall de Buche.” It is 
plain that Mr. Torrennam was under the momen- 
_ impression that these words were a Christian 
and surname, and added “Sir” as the ordinary 


designation of a knight, Cupdall being, as Mr. 
Gipps says, 
which he says 


plainly a misprint, and Buz—of 
* What or where Buz is I know not” 


| 
| a 
| 


‘also died without children in 1791, leaving all their pro- 
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—as plainly a various reading of Buche, which has 
been already explained by the former answers 
given to Mr. Torrennam at pp. 194, 195. 

OC. F. S. Warrxy, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Acostino Cazza (8 8, vi. 229).—I possess 
the ‘Rime di M. Gio, Agostino Cazza Gentil- 
huomo Novarese detto Lacrito nell’ Accademia 
dei Pastori,’ published by the Gioliti at Venice, 
in octavo, 1546. The poems proper are of the 
usual canzoniere type, and towards the end of the 
volame are two eclogues, the ‘Erbusto’ and 
the ‘Filena,’ which are distinctly rustic in form, 
and amatory, not to say lubricious, in matter. 
They might be called pastoral plays, and there is 
a marked dialect. Further information may be 
found in Tiraboschi (the second Modenese edition, 
vii. 1149) where it will be seen that Caccia (or 
Cazza) had been a warrior, but also wrote satires, 
sportive verse, and even spiritual or religious 

me, There is little of the pious in the volume 
I pene. Mr. Wess will no doubt be able to 
see copies of all Cazza’s works at the British 
Museum. Epwarp Percy Jacopsey, 

18, Gordon Street, W.C. 


He published ‘Rime’ (Venice, Giolito, 1546) 
and ‘ Le Satire e Capitoli Piacevoli’ (Milan, n.p., 
1549). A fine copy of the latter work fetched 
21. 7s. at the sale of the Heber Library. 

Oswatp, O.S.B. 

Fort Augustus, N,B. 


Retics or Caarues I. (8 S. vi. 228).—A 
list of the several genuine relics of the royal 
martyr should be an acceptable offering to 
*N. & Q.’ I send accordingly a book programme. 
The relics were shown at Memorial Hall, Man- 
chester, in October, 1879 :— 


Relics of King Charles 1, 

These relics were preserved by Elizabeth Coventry, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Coventry, who had been Lord 
Keeper and Chancellor for sixteen years during the 
reign of Charles I. Elizabeth Coventry married John 
Hare, of Stow Hall, Norfolk ; and from her they have 
descended from hand to hand for seven generations, 
namely :— 

lst. To her son Sir Ralph Hare, born 1641. 

2nd, To his son Sir + Hare, who died 1732, 

3rd. To his son Sir Thomas Hare, who died 1760, 
without sons, leaving all bis personal property jointly — 

4th. To his two daughters, Elizabeth, wife of Dr. 
Moore, of Warwick, who died in 1787, without children ; 


7th, To her four children, Henry, Jane, Caroline, and 
Bewicke Blackburn, 
By the courtesy of Bewicke Blackburn, Esq., their 
— owner, these relics are now allowed to be exhi- 
i 


List. 

1, One of two Shirts worn by King Charles I. at his 
execution. 

2. Infant's Cloak, white satin, embroidered. 

3. Pair of Cuffs to match. 

Shirt Front, in point lace. 

Cuffs, in point lace. 

Collar, in point lace. 

Piece of Point Lace, of semicircular shape. 
. Infant's Shirt. 

. Bib, with a double front. 

10. Bib, small. 

Pair of Mittens. 

12, One Mitten, in point lace. 

13, Triangular piece, supposed to have been worn on 
infant's head. 

Note.—On the morning of his execution, it being a 
severe frost, and the Thames frozen over, Charles said 
to Sir Thomas Herbert, Groom of the Chamber, “ Let 
me have a shirt on more than ordinary, by reason the 
season is so sharp as probably may make me shake, 
which some observers might imagine procee Js from fear. 
I would have no such imputation; I fear not death,” 
The other shirt ie at Lord Ashburnham’'s, at Battle. 


Freperick Lawrence Tavaré. 
Rusholme Grove, Rusholme, Manchester. 


The note under this heading has a tendency te 
rpetuate two popular errors. Mr. John Ash- 
urnbam was not on the scaffold when the king 
was executed. And there is no reason for su 
posing that the relics were bequeathed to the 
parish clerk, although for many years they were 
exhibited in the church at Ashburnham. See the 
*Suesex Arch. Colls.,’ xxxvi., for a paper fally 
treating these questions. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Hastings, 

See ‘ Charles I.’s Shirt,’ 6" S. x. 208, 278, 391; 
xi. 27, 272, 313, especially 6 S. x. 278. 

Cever et Avpax. 

“A Movers Autor” (8 §. vi. 249).—In- 
stead of asking, with K. P. D. E., ‘* Can any one 
identify the passage?” alluded to by Kenelm H. 
Digby, ‘‘ Wind at midnight singing in a church,” 
the reader might say, “ Is there any one, acquain 
with good modern literature, who does not at once 
identify it?” But a painful suspicion lurks in 
memory of the ignorance displayed by the new 
generation. The passage in question is at the 
beginning of Charles Dickens’s ‘ Chimes,’ p. 2 of 


and Mary, wife of Sir Thomas Harris, of Finchley, who 


perty— 

5th. To their two first cousins jointly, Elizabeth 
Thornton Astill, of Everton, Bedfordshire, who died in 

, without children; and Jane Thornton, wife of 

Calverley Bewicke, of Clapham, who died in 1817, leav- 
ing her rty— 

6th. To her only surviving child, Jane Bewicke, wife 
of Peter Blackburn, of Clapham, who died 1843, leaving 
her property jointly — 


the original edition, 1844, the second paragraph. 
‘*There are not many people who would care to 
sleep in a church.” This is the initial statement, 
on which a droll excursus follows. Then comes 
the second paragraph, “ For the night-wiod has a 
dismal trick of wandering round and round,” &c., 
ending, as mentioned, with the words “wind at 
Midnight, singing in a church!” Allow me to 
add that Douglas Jerrold praised ‘The Chimes’ 
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with unwonted enthusiasm when reviewing it in 
hisown Shilling Magazine, 1845, There was in ‘ The 
Chimes’ a closer approximation to his own spirit, 
as revealed in his ‘St. Giles’s and St. James’s,’ 
than in any of the earlier works by our great 
master-humourist. Thousands of copies are issued 
annually of the novels by Dickens and by Sir 
Walter Scott ; they are bought and read. Yet the 
critics pretend that nobody cares for them. 


J. W. Exsworrs. 
Ashford, Kent, 


Water anp Gray (8 vi. 165, 271).— 
If I had quoted another stanza from Waller I 
shoald have made the parallel more complete :— 

Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired; 

Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush 80 to be admired. 
The quotation from Bernard Barton shows how a 
bad poet can spoil a good idea. That of Mr. 
Birxseck Terry from Young is a valuable addi- 
tion to the other parallels. I had not observed it 
myself. The parallel between Herrick and Waller 


does not seem to me very close. Wordsworth has 
the lines :— 


A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye, 


The thought is somewhat similar, though perhaps 


not exactly the same. 
dameel in retirement. E, YarpDvey. 


P.s.—I that the likeness of Gray’s 
thought to that of Young is noted in Bartlett's 
* Familiar Quotations.’ I do not, however, see 
there any reference to this similarity of thought 
ip — Pope, Thomson, Gray, and Words- 
wortb. 


The Persian poet Sa’di, in his introduction 
to the ‘ Bai tan,’ has the image of the gem and the 
rose :— 

He sets the rose upon the branch of green, 

Ruby and turquoise hides in rock unseen. 
But the motive of the Persian is the wisdom and 
power of the Creator rather than the modest seclu- 
sion of men and things created. And I have 
somewhat freely translated “‘ the backbone of the 
rock ” by “rocks unseen.” 

Epwarp Srracasy. 

Poems or T. K. Herver (8* S. vi. 228)—See 
the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ where it is stated that 
his poems were collected by his widow in 1866, 
and published (with memoir and re at 

J Cc. W. 


But it is applied to a 


Boston, U.S. 


Hervey was a poet of undoubted power, and I 
am surprised there is no more modern and com- 
~ ition of his poems than that published by 

all. In the charming ‘ Book of Gems,’ one of 
the best specimens of the drawing-room table book 


class, he is entered, and there is a short and rather 

by dy | memoir. There you cau see his 

‘Convict Ship,’ a poem full of dreamy, far-awa 

allusions and real pathos. These lines at the en 

are redolent of truth, and grow upon us as we 

grow old :— 

It is thus with our life, as it pasees along 

Like a vessel at sea amid sunshine and song. 

Gaily we glide in the eyes of the world, 

With streamers afloat and with canvas unfurled ; 

All goodness and glory to wandering eyes, 

Yet chartered by sorrow and freighted with sighs, 

While the withering thoughts, which the world cannot 
know, 

Like heart-broken exiles, lie burning below, 

As the vessel sails on to that desolate shore 

Where the dreams of our childhood are vanished and 
o'er. 

Or, again, of the ship sailing along on a fine moon- 

light night :— 

Who, as he watches her silently gliding, 

Remembers that wave after wave is dividing 

Bosoma, that sorrow and gui!t could not sever, 

Hearts that are d and broken for ever? 

Or dreams that he watches afloat on the wave 

The death-bed of hope and the young spirit’s grave ! 

Truly Hervey was more than an album poet, 

and I should like to edit him anew. Oxon. 

Winsfield Schoo!, Burton on Trent. 


Transtation Wantep vi. 188).—I am 
(perbaps rashly) inclined to read the passage as 

subarravit [=subarrhavit] unam sulcum terre 
ecclesiastice,” and to suggest, as perhaps a possible 
meaning, that William Coxston gave seisin of one 
furrow, or ridge, or strip of the land, as a pledge that 
some bargain as to the whole of the field should 
be duly carried out afterwards. But, not — 
the context, I am so dubious on the point tha 
any less unlikely suggestion is offered, I should 


wish this to be su b 
Joun W. Bows, F.S.A. 
Birkdale, 


There are probably three errors of the ori 
scribe or the copyist. If so, the sentence is in 
extenso, “Subaravit unum sulcum terre eccle- 
siastice”: “He ploughed up one furrow of land 
belonging to the church.” Encroachment was 
easy, as any one will know who has seen the 
manner of cultivation in the open fields, as they 
were before enclosure. Swubaro occurs in Plin., 
‘N. HL,’ xvi. 27. If “‘ subarravit” is the right 
reading it must mean something quite different. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Ought it to be read “subaravit 1 sulcum terre 
ecclesi” ? W. C. B. 


“ Jicazr” §, vi. 265).—The ‘‘ vulgar bal- 
lad ” referred to by your correspondent had nothing 
whatever to do with Father Mathew’s visit to 
London, but was written early in the reign of 
William IV., who was dead some time before the 


| 
| 
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worthy father’s fame had reached so far—at all 


events, certainly before he came over, which was 
not until the second or third year (I write from 
memory, and am not quite certain that it was not 
even later) of our present queen. The first stanza 
of the ballad ran thus :— 
Come let us all, both great and small, 
With voices loud and clear, 
So merrily sing bless Billy our king, 
For "batin’ the tax upon beer. 
The said tax was “’bated” (or rather abolished, 
only this word would not so well suit the metre) 
quite early in the reign of William IV. With regard 
to the more immediate subject of Mr. Apams’s 
note, I shall only remark that he has misquoted 
the last two lines. The song ended thus :— 
Let ministers rate their tax upon cape,* 
And make port wine to be dear ; 
But damn their eyes if ever they tries 
To rob a poor man of his beer. rN 


This word, as the clothed form of the word in 
Mr. Apams’s enigmatical explanation, was common 
long enough before 1850 among schoolboys and 
people who toned down their “language” a bit ; 
and I well remember the song Mr. ADAMs men- 
tions, and have heard it sung many times, with 
“* jigger ” left out, and the other word put in, and 
received with bursts of applause, at taverns and 
public-house entertainments, harvest homes, and 
so forth. The song sheets containing the song, as 
hawked about, had the objectionable word in- 
dicated thus —— in some versions ; and some of 
the singers, in “ obliging” with the song, mumbled 
expressively instead of using “jigger” or the other 
word. “I’m beggered,” “ Begger him,” “ They ’re 
a beggering lot,” are expressions with a similar 
meaning. Taos, Ratcuirre. 

Worksop, 


When I was at school, c. 1846, there was a 
an sali song, of which I remember only these 
ines :— 
De Rose, de Rose, de coal-black Rose, 
Wish I may be jiggered if I don’t lub Rose. 


J. T. F. 


Patent Laws anp Taxes iv. 507).— 
Perhaps Mr, Littey may find the information he 
seeks in the ‘Handbook of Patent Law of all 
Countries,’ by W. Phillips Thompson, C.E, an 
eighth edition of which was published in London 
in 1889, J. 8. Upat. 

Fiji, 

Tue or tHe Cross (8 vi. 149).—In 
the account of Sir David Lindesay’s meeting with 
Marmion, the following description of his investi- 
ture is given :— 


* “Cape Madeira” was a wine much in vogue in 
those days—a very different thing from “ the genuine 
article"; but was recommended by its cheapness. 


Down from his horse did Marmion spring, 
Soon as he saw the Lion-King ; 
For well the stately Baron knew 
To him such courtesy was due, 
Whom royal James himself had crown'd 
Ani on bis temples placed the round 
Of Scotland's ancient diadem ; 
And wet his brow with hallow'd wine, 
And on his finger given to shine 
The emblematic gem. 
* Marmion,’ canto iv. stanza viii, 
An appended note at the end of the poem gives 
a long and full description of the importance of the 
office of the herald, and of the ceremonies used at 
the inauguration of Sir David Lindesay. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Lacay (8 §. vi. 265).—If Pror. Sxear, before 
throwing the word lagan to be devoured by the 
dogs of philology, had consulted those two 
treasuries of learning, his own ‘ Dictionary’ (s.v. 
** Law”) and Ducange’s ‘ Glossary ’ (s. vv. “ ‘ 
“ Laga,” and “ Lex”), and had then combined his 
information, he would have found what he wanted, 
namely, lagan in the sense of droits de mer. 
Ducange cites a charter of Philip of France, re- 
mitting, in perpetuum, “le Lagan maris,’ and 
refers to the “ Danelaga,” or “ Lex Danorum,’ for 
the meaning of the word. Isaac TaYLor. 


The quotation given under this heading from 
Godefroy is evidently a blunder. He has mistaken 
lagan, or rather ligan, for flotson, or flotsam. 
There are three words: jetson, or jetsam, 
thrown overboard in a storm to lighten the vessel ; 
flotsam, the débris of a wreck which floats on the 
surface of the sea (referred to by Virgil, ‘ Auaeid,’ 
i.), often washed ashore ; and ligan, goods thrown 
overboard, but tied to a cork or buoy, in order to 
be found again. E. Copnam Brewer. 


Tue Ancestry or Acatua (8 §. v. 421, 461; 
vi. 2, 101) —Hungarian history knows of only 
two kings of the name of Géza. The father of 
Béla III .was Géza If., and his mother Euphrosine, 
daughter of Mistzislav, Duke of Kiev. LE 


‘Tae Boox or Dorrow’ (8 §. vi. 268)— 
Probably what is meant is ‘The Book of Durrow,’ 
an early MS. of the Gospels in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, which has often been 
described. There is a notice of it, with references 
to other works, in the introduction to Adamnan’s 
‘Life of St. Columba,’ about to be issued by the 
Clarendon Press. J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Darrow (as it is usually spelt), anciently Dair- 
mag, is a parish in the northern part of King’s 
County, Ireland, and once formed part of the king- 
dom of Teathbha. It was the seat of one of the 
first monastic foundations of St. Columba, and the 
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* Book of Durrow ’ (a copy of the Gospels in Latio, 
and one of the most interesting and venerable 
Celtic MSS. in existence) has been ascribed to the 
saint's own hand. Such authorities as Reeves 
and Petrie, at all events, do not hesitate to assign 
it toa date almost, if not quite, coeval with Columba, 
The MS. is now in the library of Trinity College, 
Dablin. Oswatp, O.8.B. 
Fort Augustur, N.B. 


Traomas Carey vi. 127).—Lapyr 
Rosset has probably, long before this note can 
reach England, given her authority for the state- 
ment that Thomas Carey died of grief at the death 
of Charles I. It is doubtless Anthony 4 Wood, 
* Fasti,’ i. 352, whose account has been quoted in 
extenso by the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth in the Appendix 
Notes (p. 238) of his admirable edition of Carew, 
and need not, therefore, be repeated here. But it 
is certain that 4 Wood was wrong in stating that 
Carey died ‘‘ before the expiration of the year 
1648" e., before March 25, 1648/9 O0.S.), since 
among the Stite Papers of the year 1635 is the 
following document :— 

* Petition of M t Cary, relict of Thomas Cary, 
one of the grooms of the chamber, lately deceased, a 
behalf of herself and her three daughters, to the King. 
Prays a issi to pr te and com; a with 
offenders by engrossing and exporting wools, woolfells, 
fuller’s earth, lead, leather, corn, and grain, with an 
allowance of one-fourth part to the prosecutors ; aleo a 
grant to petitioner of two fourth parts of the fines and 
compositions, Petitioner states various reasons for her 
request, the first being that her husband and his exe- 
cutors had expended great sums of money in discovering 
the offenders above described." —‘ Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
Series,’ 1635-36, vol. cccvi, No. 27, p. 5. 

It will be seen from this paper that Thomas 
Carey left three daughters, of one, as stated 
by Lapy Rossett. Mr. Ebsworth, who has 
several references to Carey in his edition of 
Carew, also states that he left only one daughter, 
Elizabeth. This lady apparently survived her 
sisters, and, as the heiress of the Fulham property, 
married John, Lord Mordaunt, and b the 
mother of the great Earl of Peterborough and 


Monmonth. W. F. Parpeavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


“To sTEW IN BIS S. vi. 269). 
—I remember that sixty years ago the saying was 
attributed to Pozz> di Borgo. When Louis 
Philippe encircled Paris with fortifications the t 
Rassian minister was said to have suposed be 

val, since when Paris was in in revolu- 

insurrection it could be a stew in its 

own gravy. ‘‘Gravy” is a less ‘‘ inelegant” 

translation of “jas” than “juice.” Chaucer has 

the like image, if I do not mistake ; but I cannot 
put my finger on the words. E. 8. 


Some excellent information regarding the earliest 


uses of this phrase was given in the “ Replies” of 


1871; but I should like to endorse the appeal 
made by the last writer on the subject in that year : 
** Would it not be well to reoord in ‘ N. & Q.’ on 
what occasion Bismarck employed it?” This does 
not appear ever to have been responded to, and 
yet the saying has become so linked with his name 
that it would be interesting to fix it. 
Avrrep F, Rossins. 


Corean, Hacrocrarner (8 S. vi. 269),— 
Colgan'’s two volumes of ‘ Lives of Irish Saints’ 
are exceedingly scarce. I think it would be right 
to say that Colgan “displays much critical - 
city” for his own time, c. 1650; but no doubt 
endorses many stories that would not now be 
accepted by educated Roman Oatholics. Mar. 
Hoorer might consult the index to O'Ourry’s 
* Lectures on the MS. Materials of Irish History,’ 
a somewhat scarce book, but to be found in great 
libraries. I may, perhaps, extract the following 
from a list of authorities in a work shortly to be 
issued 

Colgan, Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, Lovanii, 1645. 
The first volume only, January 1 to March 31, all that 
was issued. 

Colgan, Triadis Thaumaturgae, seu Divorum Patricii, 
Columbae, et Brigidae Acta, Lovanii, 1647. Uniform 
with the last, and called Tomus Sccundus. 


Bishop Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Rosert Pottox vi. 163, 237, 270). — 
If Ma, Bayne had been less ready to take offence 
where none was intended, and less ingenious in 
drawing inferences from nothing, he might per- 
haps have seen the bearing of my note. He would 
certainly have found no “argument” in it, for 
there was none, nor any attempt, either directly or 
by implication, to defend or excuse inaccuracy of 
statement. I did but hint, what I now wish to 
state emphatically, that Mr. Barwne’s article was 
disproportionately long and unnecessarily severe : 
faults which are to be specially avoided in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ For the rest, I spoke only of 
a matter of opinion broached by Mr. Bayne, 
which I have as good a right todoas he. The 
suggestion that I am perhaps the author of what 
Mr. Barnz is pleased to term this “ biography” 
of Pollok is entirely gratuitous. oO. C. B. 


Daxste G. Rosserti: Geornce Merepira (8* 
S. vi. 286).—As I was sub-editor of Oncea Week 
from the beginning, I can certify from memory 
that D. G. Rossetti was the author of ‘ A Border 
Song’ in vol. ii. and also of several others. Be- 
sides those poems to which he signed his name, 
George Meredith was the author of many others in 
Once a Week, to which, for some reason or other, 
he preferred not to put his name. It is not quite 
true that “feminine literature was represented in 
Once a Week by Miss Martineau,” if Cor, Pri- 
DEAUX means “ represeated by her only.” From 


| 
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the beginning we had very many female contri- 
butors, such as Miss Cobbe, Mrs. Riddell, Mrs. 
Crowe, Mrs. Crosse, Eliza Cook, Miss Mary 
Carpenter, and Annie Thomas; and under my 
editorship (1865-69) more than half of the pages 
of Once a Week were written by women. And 
I own that I see no reason for styling the writings 
of Harriet Martineau “tepid.” She wrote very 
on most social subjects. E. Waxrorp. 
entnor, 


Swaxe Srones (8 S, vi. 228).—Your corre- 
ndent should consult ‘ History and Mystery of 
recious Stones,’ by William Jones, p. 14 ; ‘Glos- 
sary of North-Country Words,’ by J. T. Brockett, 
who also gives an extract from Sir Walter Scott's 
*Marmion’; and an article ‘About Precious Stones’ 
in All the Year Round for June 1, 1878. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ko. 


The Complete Works of Geo ry Chaucer. Edited by the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, LL.D., &c. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

ConTarnineG as it does the text of ‘The Canterbury 

Tales,’ the fourth volume of Prof, Skeat’s magnificent 

edition of Chaucer is, perbaps, of most general interest. 

The absence of notes and comments renders it of less 

importance to the close student. Wholly unlike any 

previously printed text is the lucid and authoritative 
text now supplied. The only limitation to this state- 
ment is found in the fact that some portions of the 
text as it now stands have been previously edited for 
the Clarendon Press by the professor and his associate 

Dr. Morris. Not until the appearance of the “ splendid 

‘Six Text’ edition,” published by the Chaucer Society, 

was a work such as is now executed possible. In this 

work and the reprint by the same Society of the “ cele- 
brated ‘Harleian’ manuscript,” “exact reproductions 
of seven important MSS,” are supplied. On these Prof. 

Skeat has based his labours, taking as the original text 

the magnificent Ellesmere MS. in the possession of the 

Earl of Ellesmere, the finest Chaucerian MS. in existence, 

which also occupies the place of honour in the “ Six Text ” 

volume. The task of comparing with the previously 
printed texts the text now given must be reserved for 
the literary periodicals with a practically indefinite 
amount of space at command. We have before us 

Thynne's edition of the ‘ Works,’ 1542, Stowe's edition 

of 1561, Speght’s editions of 1598 and 1602, and other 

editions up to that edited by Thomas Wright for the 

Percy Society. The diversities between all these and 

the text now — will be startling to those un- 

familiar with the professor's previous editions of 
separate works. We must, indeed, refer the reader to 
the introduction for an explanation of the symbols de- 
noting MSS. and the different methods of numbering 
the lines adopted by Tyrwhitt, Wright, and the latest 
editor. Among the points on which the professor dwells 
is the fact that special attention has been paid to the 
suffixes required by Middle English grammar, to the 
ecansion, and to the pronunciation, The present edition is 
the first complete edition in which the _—~—; has been 
tested by “phonetic considerations.” fort has been 


made to render the spelling a little clearer and more con- 
sistent, and where equivalent spellings occur the simpler 
has been selected. The final ¢, when obviously silent, 
in words such as owre, youre, hire, and neuere, has been 
omitted ; the consonantal u, as in neuer, is written never, 
and eye at the close of a line, variously written Jye, 

&c., is uniformly spelt yé. These ‘‘ minute” variations 
will win acceptance from most, though some of them will 
probably provoke some controversy, to the beginning of 
which we will not contribute, After a reperusal of the 
earlier tales we can testify to lightened labour and 
enbanced enjoyment, In the present volume are in- 
cluded some additions to the minor poems in vol. i. 
These comprise a delightful ‘Balade on Womanly 
Noblesse,’ on which in M8. Phillipps the professor came 
in June last, and two ‘Complaints,’ which he thinks 
may, perhaps, be attributed to Chaucer. The ‘ Balade’ 
is descri as being made by “ Chaucier,” and can 
scarcely be by any one else. Half the professor's task 
is now accomplisbed. Each succeeding volume augments 
the desire to possess the completed work. 


Blank Verse. By John Addington Symonds. (Nimmo.) 
Giovanni Boccaccio as Man and Author. Same author 
and publisher. 

OF these two posthumous works of Addington Symonds, 
both standing — want of final revision, the former, 
which first appeared in small t as an appendix to 
‘Sketches and Studies in Italy,’ is republished in a 
volume by Mr. Horatio F. Brown at the author's sugges- 
tion. The views are expressed with modesty, and will, 
therefore, escape the opposition they challenge. A very 
difficult task is taken up by one who eseays in a few 
pages to deal with the origin and development of blank 
verse. It is probable that Mr. Symonds would have 
gone nearer convincing us had he worked out his theories 
with more elaboration. His views as to the development 
of blank verse from Surrey, through Marlowe, to Shak- 

re, have won acceptance from the present genera- 
tion, and there are few opinions expressed by him as to 
the value and importance of the contributions of Jon- 
son, Fletcher, Webster, and the rest, from which it is 
necessary to dissent, The whole, however, conveys an 
idea of inadequacy, and portions of the ground are, as is 
owned, more than once trodden. In dealing with the 
blank verse of Milton, Mr. Symonds is at his best. Here, 
even, his instances are not the best that could be selected, 
and bis method is not always acceptable. While writing 
on Milton’s alliteration, he does not give from ‘Comus 
the most marked instance of all, the alliteration on m in 
lines such as 

Can any mortal mixture of earth's mould, 
almost as conspicuous as the often-quoted line from ‘ I} 
Penseroso '"— 
Most musical, most melancholy. 
There is no need, moreover, for the elision he recom 
mends in another line :— 
And linked itself by carnal sensuality, 

where he would pronounce the last word sensual't 
which, we hold, is to divest it of its specially Milton 
essence, Inadequate as it is, the volume is welcome, and 
will minister delight to scholars. 

Of Boccaccio’s somewhat obscure origin and life, and 
of his relations with his great contemporaries, of hie 
share in the renaissance of letters, and of other kindred 
matters, Mr. a writes wisely and well, In his 
literary verdict he uses words of so sweeping condemna- 
tion and of so crude realism, we find difficult the task of 
reconciling them with the estimate expressed of the 
man. Concerning es of the ‘ Corbaccio,’ he thus 


says that “they bave the acrimony of jaundiced im- 
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nce,” and he calls the whole work “ disgusting and 
ely immoral,” “ profligate and odious.” In Boc- 
caccio’s complaints against Niccolo Acciaiuoli he finds a 
“ kind of ignominy,” a “something which reminds us of 
the inevitable old bachelor, the self-important man of 
letters, and the confirmed comedian.” In describing 
other works, of which he approves, he uses such terms 
as “carnal” sometimes as a term of reprobation, some- 
times not. We do not wish to contest the value of opinions 
works some of which we have not read, The con- 
demnation of a man who is classed with Dante and 
Petrarca in “an august trio" sppears, however, need- 
lessly strong. In the opening chapter, showing the 
descent from Dante to Boccaccio, Mr. 8 
his best, and is genuinely eloquent. We are glad to 
possess these boda especially in the handsome form 
they assume. They are a necessary complement of Mr. 
Symonds’s work, and may be perused with advantage as 
well as pleasure. 


Mediaval Scotland, By R. W. Cochran-Patrick, LL.D. 
(Glasgow, MacLehoee & Sons.) 

THE present volume, which bears the comprehensive 
gub-title of ‘Chapters on Agriculture, Manufactures, 
Factories, Taxation, Revenue, Trade, Commerce, Weights 
and Measures,’ is a collection of essays, most of which 
originally appeared in the Glas Herald as a con- 
nected series of articles on early Scotland; but the 
chapters on fisheries and on weights and measures are 
new. It is not often that the pages of a daily paper in 
a large and busy centre of industry like Glasgow are 

to communications which might at first sight seem 
to be out of touch with modern life. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, these essays are not devoid of points of 
contact with nineteenth century manners and customs, 
as Mr. Cochran-Patrick himeelf, of course, well knew 
must be the case. We find, for instance, that one of the 
very habits mentioned in more than one of the Reports 


of the Assistant Commissioners under the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour as noticed during their investiga- 
tions into the labour question in tland, viz., the 


engagements made with an 
employer, is old enough to bave been the subject of 
lgilaion by the Scottish Parliament as far back as 
1621, It is likely enough that the Assistant Commis- 
sioners of the present day were themeelves bardly aware 
how old was the evil the existence of which they felt 


custom of throwing up 


bound to point out. The importance of the reign of | 


David I. from an economical point of view is rightly 
brought out by Mr. Cochran-Patrick, who shows how it 

fronized with the establishment of the burghs, 
evidenced by the references frequently made by William 
the Lion to privileges existing in the days of his grand- 
father, and with the introduction of a national coinage, 
which “for the first time enabled a small but ever- 
increasing proportion of the revenue to be paid in 
currency.” It is a far cry to the days of David I., and 
it is well to be able to go back to them under euch a 
competent guide as Mr, Cochran- Patrick. 


The Pilgrim's Progress as John Bunyan Wrote It. 
With by Dr. John Brown. (Stock) 
Ma. Stock has reprinted in facsimile the first edition 
of the ‘ Pilgrim's "as issued by Nath. Ponder 
at the Peacock in the Poultrey near Cornhil, 1678. 
The firet part only of the immortal work was given at 
the time. Five copies of the original are known. to 
exist, A new pleasure is experienced in readi 
work in a form exactly reproducing that it originally 
wore and with Bunyan’s own vigorous language and his 
etymology. Much information interesting and valuable 
to the book-lover is supplied in Dr, Brown's intreduction, 


onds writes at | 


this | 


and the book will rank with other facsimiles for which 
we are indebted to the same publisher. 


“ Brave Translunary Things” from the Works in Prose 
and Verse of Ben Jonson. Selected by Alexander 
Grosart. (Stock.) 

TuE words employed by Drayton concerning Marlowe 
have been chosen by Mr. Grosart to describe a selection 
from Ben Jonson. We might have preferred Jonson's 
own name ‘Underwoods.’ The selection is, however, 
excellent, and we will not be hyper-critical. This new 
| volume is fitted in all respects to be slipped into the 
pocket of a lover of Elizabethan literature. 


Tue second part of Dr. Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable, in a new and enlarged edition, appears from 
Messrs. Cassell. It practically includes the letter B, or 


at least extends from “Bark” to “Buttons.” Under 
words such as “ Brisingamen” may be found important 
new entries, and under “ Buff" instances of considerable 
enlargement. In some few cases information previously 
supplied is justly omitted as superfluous. 


We are glad to draw attention to the promized 
‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ with a view to the publica- 
tion of which a large amount of material is now in the 
hands of Joseph Wright, M.A. Ph.D., of 6, Norham Road, 
Oxford. There is no need for us to insist to our readers 
upon the value of a dictionary of dialects ; it is sufficient 
to most to say that Prof. Skeat is the treasurer, and that 
for twenty years extracts, weighing over a ton, have been 
made. urther assistance is ded, and we can only 
advise those interested in a work of supreme interest to 
| ap ly to Dr, Wright, who will give them all requisite 
information. The value of folk-speech, like that ef folk- 
lore, has been gradually recognized. We are glad to give 
all publicity to this contemplated work. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ox all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondent: 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
| or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
| appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
| to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


| E. H. Marswart.—Longfellow's ‘ Elizabeth’ is one of 
the ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn,’ third part, ‘The Theo- 
ian’s Tale.’ It appears p. 436 of Longfellow's 
oetical Worke,’ complete copyright edition, Henry 
Frowde, 1893. 

E, Wourenstay.— Fortunes made in Business,’ by 
Various Writers, was published by Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. in 1884, in 2 vols, A third volume was pub- 
lished in 1887. 

A. B. (“Use of Cancelled Postage Stamps ").—See 
5t* viii, 506,‘ A Mystery Solved.’ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ '’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 

xception. 
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AVR. GILDERSOME- DICKINSON, of Eden 
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